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CHRISTMAS-DAY ON THE NILE. 


Tue voyage up the Nile from Alexandria or Cairo to 
the Cataracts has now become as common as the Rhine- 
trip was some years ago. The regularity and dryness 
of the climate have induced many London physicians to 
send patients there who suffer from chest complaints: 
the number of such travellers in pursuit of health is, 
accordingly, becoming greater every year. The East 
India Company allow their officers on leave of absence 
to remain on full pay while they are in Egypt; so, 
many of the heroes of Scinde and the Sutlej, of Cabool 
and Afghanistan, taking advantage of the permission, 
meet friends from England, and enjoy a three months’ 
holiday on the Nile. A supply of antiquaries is never 
wanting, where every mound conceals a buried town, 
and every hillside is excavated by tombs filled with 
the remains of the past. Many enthusiastic clergy also 
are yearly found treading in the track of Moses and 
the Israelites. Many a sportsman takes a Nile boat, 
in order to try his rifle and his skill on a crocodile. 
Many an artist may be found undertaking the same 
journey, to sketch the various costumes of the people, 
the scenes on the river, the busy streets of Cairo, the 
mosque and the minaret, the majestic columns of 
Karnac, and the mud-hut of the peasant surrounded by 
its palm-grove : past and present alike suit his purpose. 
Then we have the author in various shapes, from the 
lady who writes letters not intended for the post- 
office, but honestly directed to her publisher, and the 
gentleman whose notes are never intended for publica- 
tion, but are brought to light at the earnest solicitation 
of too partial friends, to the diligent investigator of the 
secrets of history or the marvels of ancient art; such 
as Lepsius and Sir Gardner Wilkinson. Nor are lady- 
travellers wanting. In one boat may be seen the 
fair blue-eyed daughter of a remote Scotch village, 
who has followed her husband from Calcutta to the 
Indus, who has lived the life of camps, but not lost 
an iota of her feminine gentleness, and now supports 
the feeble steps of him whose strength has fallen 
before the climate which the slender girl has with- 
stood. In another, a widow is alone with her only 
son, hoping to obtain for him the health everybody but 
herself can see will never return. Further on, are the 
daughters of an English noble, who have left the many 
enjoyments of home-life without a sigh, to tend a sick 
husband and an aged father; not only enduring what 
to them are privations with cheerfulness, but even 
enjoying them in so good a cause—the kind friends 
while the successful rivals of the artist and the author 
—the impersonation of all that is graceful in manner 
and good in intent. This is no fancy picture. Many 


‘who not long ago passed a winter on the Nile will 


remember for many a day the harmonious voice which 
gave additional charm to a conversation where the 
object of each was the pleasure of making others happy. 
They will remember the cheerful affability, the natural, 
unforced politeness, and the frank kindness of some 
who perchance may read this paper, and be reminded 
by it of Christmas on the Nile. 

When the incentives to travel are so numcrous, and 
it is known that security to person and property is as 
effectually secured from the Mediterranean 4o the con- 
fines of Abyssinia, as from Charing Cross to Temple 
Bar, no one will wonder when we state that every 
winter about sixty boats are hired from Cairo and 
Alexandria, by English travellers only, for the Nile-trip. 
On a certain day towards the close of December, fifteen 
of these boats were assembled at Thebes ; most of them 
were lying close to the village of Luxor, but two or 
three were on the opposite side near Gournou. It was 
agreed, however, on Christmas-eve, that all should meet 
next morning, and spend the day and dine together 
as best they could, in memory of Old England. The 
assemblage was a peculiar one. Some were on their way 
towards the Cataracts, others returning. Messrs Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, having hired a boat together, 
had hurried up to the second cataract without waiting 
to see anything on their way, intending to visit the 
lions on returning ; but they had been delayed by con- 
trary winds, were tired of each other, and bored by the 
whole affair. ‘They were now hurrying back to get 
letters; and although Brown thought he might be 
laughed at in England if he had not seen Karnac, 
after going so far to do so, and had therefore smoked 
a cigar among the ruins, yet he would not go to the 
Tombs of the Kings; and Jones and Robinson, hearing 
that there were plenty of snipe in a marsh near Medinet 
Habou, went off with their guns, and returned in great 
glee with a contribution of twenty couple of birds to 
the Christmas-dinner, far better satisfied with them- 
selves than if they had been ‘ dawdling about old walls.’ 

Mr Spooner, and a German doctor who was travelling 
with him, went off with a gentleman in green spectacles, 
who measured the height, length, and breadth of all the 
largest stones; while the doctor instructed the lady in 
the language of the Egyptians, and made sketches of 
her seated on her donkey, with the most charming little 
rows of lace round the frilled edges of the inexpressibles 
which ladies who ride donkeys in Egypt do well to 
wear. The Rev. Thomas Grinder, who was coaching 
three pale and hopeful youths for their ‘little go,’ and 
farmed them for the trip, rode about expounding the 
wonders of nature and art to his half-starved pedestrian 
pupils. Sir Charles Gaunt, a gay old beau about town, 
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was travelling that he might have something to talk 
about at London dinners from April to August, and 
was improying his time by flirting most desperately 
with the smiling young wife of an old, sour East Indian, 
who had lost his liver in some Bengal jungle. A hand- 
some young naval officer, in the last stage of consump- 
tion, whose mother, with all the beautiful hopefulness of 
a mother’s love, had left husband and home to tend and 
comfort her son in his search after health, had just 
received news of his promotion, and, while the flush of 
death sat on his cheek, was busy with hopes and plans 
of still further advancement in his noble service. 

We need not portray our Nile party further than 
to state, that all the above, with sundry others in 
shooting-jackets and wide-awakes—some with a turban 
round a straw-hat, others with an umbrella—a small 
proportion of ladies in cloaks and hoods—a number 
of sketch-books—a photographic machine—a whole 
herd of donkeys and their drivers, with guides and 
interpreters, formed an assemblage which would have 
mightily astonished Pharaoh, had he risen up among 
the ruins of his palace. It was indeed a curious sight. 
Among the vast remains of the stupendous works 
destroyed 3000 years ago, and after 3000 years of ruin 
and successive spoliation still remaining the grandest 
monuments of ancient art in the world, wandered the 
sons and daughters of the island whose power and 
dominion is greater and more extended than ever was 
that of Egypt, Greece, or Rome. Here, upon the fallen 
fragment of the colossal statue of an Egyptian king, sat 
an English girl, shading her fair face from the sun with 
a@ parasol made in London, sketching the remains of 
the once proud sovereign, for the edification of her 
maiden aunts as they sat over their tea in Little Ped- 
lington; there, astride upon a sphinx, dreaming of 
some ‘capital run’ in Leicestershire, sat Brown, quietly 
basking in the sun, and perfuming the air with his 
Havannah ; a little further on, a half-naked Arab was 
uncorking a bottle of Bass’s Pale Ale, which our friend 
the Indian was taking instead of an antibilious pill ; 
then followed a merry party on donkeys, trotting off 
to the Colossi. The English newspapers up to the 
12th of November, just arrived from Cairo, took more 
than their share of attention from the hieroglyphics. 
Sheshonk led into captivity with his Hebrew subjects, 
sunk into insignificance beside the last accounts of the 
Mannings; and the efforts of the Protectionist party 
excited almost as much interest as the struggles of 
Miss Snowdrop to free herself from her fallen donkey. 

The day was spent in sight-seeing; and a glorious 
day it was for the purpose—a bright sun, a clear sky, 
and a fresh breeze—perhaps a trifle too warm in the 
sun, and rather too cool in the shade for the invalid or 
the fastidious, but thoroughly enjoyable, and in most 
striking contrast with the frost and snow which make 
an English fireside the type of all comfort at Christmas. 

There was far too much to see for one day. A volume 
might easily be written about what the different mem- 
bers of the English party who met that day at dinner 
had seen in their morning rambles. The said dinner 
was arare one. None of the boats was large enough 
to hold the whole party, so an extempore tent was fitted 
up on the bank, near the water’s edge. A number of 
oars were driven into the sandy soil, and to them the 
sails of the boats were attached. A lofty pole in the 
centre su! the canvas roof. Tables were joined 
together—chairs contributed from different boats— 
table-cloths, knives and forks, glasses, &c., were collected 
in the same manner; and the service, if not uniform, 
was tolerably complete. There were one or two little 
mishaps. Some of the cooks had quarrelled; and one, 
according to the custom of the country, had nearly 
succeeded in strangling another by twisting his turban 
round his neck. A tin case of turtle-soup, which Sir 


Charles brought from his stores for the express purpose 
of delighting Mrs Jamieson, when opened and served 
up, proved to be more odoriferous than palatable. 
For the first time, Sir Charles thought Mrs Jamieson’s 
smile unpleasant. Some English roast-beef, also in 
tin cases, was a failure; but the mutton and fowls of 
the country, the mock-turtle, made of pigeons by an 
Arab cook, the omelettes and the mishmish (or apricots 
and rice), to say nothing of the plum-pudding, were all 
perfect in their way, and formed as good a dinner as 
any epicure could desire. The conversation was an odd 
mixture of Old England and Ancient Egypt, toasts to 
absent friends, and compliments to new acquaintances. 
One was full of his morning-visit to the Tombs of the 
Kings, enraged at the depredations of Lepsius, who had 
carried off twelve shiploads of sculptured stones, and 
ten times the quantity he could not 
away. One friend discoursed in most poetical style 
upon the narrow gorge or deep valley, the ‘valley of 
the shadow of death,’ in the rocky sides of which these 
sepulchral galleries are excavated. The long low 
entrance-galleries, the descending staircases, and the 
great halls with the painted walls and the huge sareo- 
phagi, were all subjects for declamation. The painted 
figures of the different races of people known to the 
Egyptians, the endless processions, the figures of men 
and women engaged in all the concerns of daily life, 
from birth to death, as fresh in colour and distinct in 
outline as when painted more than 3000 years ago, 
brought before us the manners and customs of the 
people who built the temples and palaces we had been 
visiting— the concerns of indoor-life, the pursuits of 
agriculture, the ceremonies of the court and the altar, 
the offerings to the king and to the gods, the chase and 
the amusements, the rewards and punishments, the birth, 
marriage, and death, and the judgment of the soul after 
death, forming a pictorial history of Egypt which ‘he 
who runs may read.’ 

A large party had also been the round on the western 
bank, from the temple-palace at Gournou to that at 
Medinet Habou, including the Memnonium and the two 
seated colossi of the plain. There is little to see at 
Gournou, beyond the portico of the temple-palace, 
which is a long row of simple columns in the form of 
stalks of water-plants tied together near the top, and a 
central hall sixty feet in length, supported by six 
columns. The whole building, indeed nearly all the 
buildings about Thebes, are of a sort of freestone 
much like our Bath-stone. A walk of about a mile 
along the edge between the desert and the cultivated 
land, brings us to the Memnonium or Remeseum, one of 
the most beautiful monuments of Egyptian art. There 
still remains a central hall 100 feet by 133, with twelve 
massive columns, 21 feet in circumference, along its 
centre, and eighteen on either side, 18 feet in circum- 
ference—making forty-eight columns supporting a flat 
solid roof, studded with stars, on a ground which still 
preserves its blue colour. The walls are covered with 
sculpture of curious battle-scenes—the chariots and the 
horsemen, the suppliant and the captive, the siege and 
the retreat, all being so graphically represented that 
they might serve for illustrations to a new Egyptian 
liad. 


The colossal statue of Rhamses is overthrown, and 
many parts are destroyed. It was the largest in 
and is computed to have weighed 887 tons. 

Very near, sit the two colossal statues of the plain— 
the vocal Memnon and his companion. Some of our 
English friends visited them at sunrise, to satisfy them- 
selves whether any sound could be heard from this 
wonder of the ancients. The height of these statues is 
60 feet. The pedestal of that of Memnon is covered 
with inscriptions in Greek and Latin of those who 
heard the sound at sunrise; among others, that of the 
Emperor Hadrian. Various explanations have been 
given of this sound, and there can be no doubt that it 
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was some natural phenomenon, which ceased when the 
statue, which had been overthrown by Cambyses, was 
repaired by Septimus Severus. It was heard before 
the mutilation as well as after it, as is fully proved by 
many ancient authors, but no authentic instance can 
be found after the 

We might talk for hours of the great temple at 
Medinet Habou, and the battle-scenes on its walls, of 
the statues, obelisk, and temple at Luxor, and of the 
far-famed Hall of Columns at Karnac, 170 feet by 329. 
This is the great sight of Egypt, and with its central 
avenue of twelve columns, 66 feet high and 12 in 
diameter, with one hundred and twenty-two, 42 feet 
high and 9 in diameter, is grand beyond description. 
When it is known that all these columns are covered 
with painted sculptures, that the outer surrounding 
walls are also filled with hieroglyphic inscriptions and 
sculptured battle-pieces, our readers may be inclined to 
think that Brown, who spent Christmas-day smoking 
his cigar among them, spent it better than Jones and 
Robinson, who preferred snipe-shooting. Those who ate 
the snipe, however, did not think so at the time, and 
gave the sportsmen a parting cheer, as their boat was 
swept towards Old England by the downward stream 
and a light breeze, soon after the dinner-party had 
separated to their respective boats. Some who read 
this paper will well remember that day; and amid the 
festivities of the London season this year, will think 
of the deep-blue starry sky, and the clear fresh air of 
Egypt—will hear again the monotonous chant of the 
boatmen — will remember the palm-grove and the 
—— the filling sail and the ripple of the stream, 
and will shed a tear over the memory of some 
now gone, with whom they spent their first and last 
Christmas-day on the Nile. 


THE SICK-NURSE AND THE SICK-ROOM. 
Were we to take a census of the female population of 
England, which should include all individuals between 
the ages of fifteen years and fifty who considered 
themselves entitled to be reckoned amongst the genteel 
classes of society, and from that census were to arrange 
in two columns, on the one hand the names of all who 
could play tolerably well on some instrument, and had 
a fair knowledge of French, German, or Italian; who 
could dance, dress tastefully, and were competent to 
take a share in the entertainment of an evening-party ; 
and on the other were to place the names of those who 
well understood the humbler arts of managing a house- 
hold; directing the conduct of their servants ; control- 
ling family expenditure ; and last, though by no means 
least, that important duty of nursing and comforting 
the sick, and shedding sunlight over the chamber of 
the invalid—how lamentably small would be the 
number of those whose place was in this latter column 
in comparison with those who made a good figure in the 
former ! 

It is not that we would by any means discourage our 
countrywomen from the pursuit of those branches of 
study we have named, or from that of any others 
which would conduce to the cultivation of their minds 
and talents, or give them pleasant occupation for a 
leisure hour. We do not desire to see the daughters of 
our land return to the habits of ancient days, when to 
superintend the labours of the still-room, the kitchen, 
and the embroidery-frame, alternated with repeating 
Aves and Credos, and dressing the wounds of captive 
knights—nor would we have them like the modern 
Berezovian women of whom we are told in that amus- 
ing work, Revelations of Siberia by a Banished : 
‘The culinary art constitutes the principal branch of 


education among the fair sex, and far from blushing 
when detected in this employment, they pride them- 
selves on their proficiency in it as the highest of female 
accomplishments.’ This would certainly a little exceed 
our wishes ; but we do not perceive why an art so very 
important to household comfort should be wholly ne- 
glected. It would be amusing to observe what would 
be the effects of a law enforcing ‘that no lady under 
the grade of the titled aristocracy should be permitted 
to enter into the matrimonial state until she had credit- 
ably passed such an examination as should satisfy 
competent authorities that she possessed a sufficient 
degree of knowledge in all points connected with house- 
hold economy, to entitle her to a certificate of her capa- 
bility “of discreetly conducting a family, and directing 
its management in the parlour, the kitchen, and the 
nursery.”’ Under such a regulation, how busy would 
the young ladies be in studying the art of cookery; and 
if, in addition, the following Berezovian rule were 
adopted in our land, how eagerly would their fair hands 
dabble amongst fiour and butter, preserves and pickles! 
The rule to which we allude is, that ‘ every young bride 
on her arrival at her husband’s house must invite guests 
to a dinner prepared by her own hands, and this repast is 
considered as a test of the education she has received at 
her parents’ house. Shame and disgrace are the conse- 
quences should she be found deficient on such an occa- 
sion, and shame also to the parents who did not attend 
to that essential branch of her education.’ But this 
is not what we desire. We would not thus occupy 
the whole of a woman’s time ; but we would have every 
female well consider whether in making a good know- 
ledge of modern languages, or a skilful performance on 
the harp or piano, the first object, or even the second 
in her children’s education, she is doing her duty: 
whether she is leading them to fulfil the object of 
family relationships and social bonds. 

It is no new remark amongst thinking people, that to 
attach an undue value to the elegances of education is 
an error at present but too prevalent in all classes of 
society ; and it is a fact which daily presses itself on 
our notice, that the young females in most families, 
however competent they may be to amuse a gay circle 
by their well-cultivated talents and highly-informed 
minds, are sadly deficient in the details of common life: 
needle-work is, neglected, a knowledge of housekeeping 
undervalued, whilst even the humblest degree of insight 
into the practice of cookery is absolutely scouted. As 
to the art of nursing the sick, it is one so absolutely 
unknown to young ladies, that though the loving 
daughter or sister may evidently desire to take the 
charge of her suffering relatives’ comfort, she sorrow- 
fully feels that none of her early instructions or habits 
have tended to prepare her for this, the dearest task of 
women ; and she withdraws from the effort, seeing that 
the hired nurse, or the lowest servant in the house- 
hold, performs those coveted duties more quietly and 
satisfactorily to the poor sufferers than herself, inexpe- 
rienced and untaught as she is. 

There are more qualifications requisite to the forma- 
tion of the character of a good nurse than would at 
first sight be supposed. Patience, firmness, self-denial, 
all are important graces for her to possess who would 
fill that office well; but there are several other requi- 
sites. Sound judgment and delicate tact are most 


Lady: | valuable adjuncts, and a quiet, cheerful spirit is 


inestimable both to the patient and the nurse herself. 
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Everything about a sick-room should wear an air 
of cheerful repose. In what degree the appearance of 
cheerfulness should prevail must depend on the nature 
of the patient’s case; but that bright fairy should 
always be there, and ready to display herself when 
permitted ; for although the acuteness of disease may 
be such as to require that an extreme of quictude and 
stillness should reign throughout the apartment and 
over all around it, yet lugubrious faces and dismal 
tones are never welcome to a sick person, and are 
more likely to distress and injure him than even 
an undue amount of gaiety. With a view to this 
most desirable end, ‘cheerful repose,’ be very careful 
that the chamber over which you, in your capacity of 
nurse, are to rule, shall always present as much as is 
possible of a pleasant and comfortable aspect. Never 
allow any cups, basins, or other relics of meals, to 
remain in the chamber. A sick-room, littered with such 
utensils, with an unswept hearth, and a couch or bed 
disarranged and untidy, is an unpleasant spectacle to 
every one, and tends to anything but cheerfulness. 

How different is our feeling on entering a room where, 
if in winter, we see a clear bright fire burning in the 
grate ; or in summer, an open window and a vase of 
fresh flowers, a table with a little work, and a few 
books, together with clean linen on the bed, and unsul- 
lied purity around, all indicating that a watchful eye 
and a friendly hand has been there—from that which 
we experience when dirty cups and jugs, a dusty hearth, 
and an array of medicine-bottles and powder-papers 
meet our eye, and tell of nothing but sickness and 
neglect. We have spoken of flowers in the sick- 
chamber, and it is well that they should be there; for 
nothing gives so cheerful and lifelike an aspect to a 
room as a glass of bright and well-arranged flowers ; 
but it must be only during the day they should be 
suffered there. By day, flowers are wholesome and 
oy friends, but at night they are deadly enemies ; 

and for this reason: during the hours in which light 
prevails, all vegetables throw out that gas so highly 
important to animal life—oxygen, and absorb that of 
which an undue amount is most deleterious—carbonic 
acid. Under these circumstances, they are friends; but 
in the hours when darkness reigns, then they reverse 
the order they have before observed, and absorb from 
the atmosphere the oxygen, returning to it the carbon. 
For this reason, no flowers or growing-plants should 
ever be kept in a sleeping-room at night, but more 
especially in one where an invalid reposes. No very lus- 
ciously scented blossoms, however, should at any time 
be allowed a place in the sick-chamber. Jasmines, 
lilies, heliotropes, and others, which exhale a heavy and 
rich fragrance, must, alas! be excluded ; but carnations, 
geraniums, a rose or two, mignonette, and other aro- 
matic scented flowers, will afford a safe enjoyment, and 
acting as a reminder of God’s beautiful creation in the 
garden and the field, will supply to the poor sufferer 
a fund of wholesome and refreshing thought. But they 
should be daily renewed, and not even allowed to stand 
long in the same water, as—especially in hot weather— 
the stems are apt to induce putridity and an offensive 
smell, which must of course be injurious. 

A constant systematic attention to the management 
of light, temperature, ventilation, sound, and motion, 
are all important to the comfort and wellbeing of your 
charge. As much light as the patient can bear without 
a feeling of distress, should always be admitted into a 
sick-room. Doubtless, when the eye or the brain is 
affected, this will be but little: in such cases, the. 
medical attendant will of course dictate ; but in ordi- 
nary cases, light is beneficial, not only as adding to the 
cheerful appearance of the room, but as a chemical 
agent in purifying the atmosphere, and restoring it to a 
healthy state. Care should, nevertheless, be taken that 
no overbright light, either reflected or otherwise, should 


be allowed to fall either on the eyes of the patient, or 
on any lustrous object within his sight, as that is sure 
to annoy. A candle inadvertently set down so that its 
rays may be reflected by a mirror or any other shining 
object within his range of vision, will be as likely to 
disturb a sick person as the sight of the candle itself. 
A similar degree of precaution should be used lest 
flickering lights from the fire should harass him. 

A careful watch should be kept also over the tempe- 
rature and the ventilation of a sick-chamber. An 
overheated room, or one in which the air has been 
allowed to become stagnant and loaded, is more inju- 
rious to the sensitive invalid than can well be conceived. 
Sixty degrees of Fahrenheit seems the highest standard 
of heat suitable for most invalids. There should al- 
ways be either a fire or an open window or door, so 
that the air may be frequently changed in the room; 
yet great care should be taken that the patient is 
not exposed to draughts of cold air. A little manage- 
ment will easily effect this in most chambers; but if 
the weather or other cause should render it undesirable 
to keep either door or window open for any length of 
time together, one or other of them may be set a little 
ajar for a few minutes once in two or three hours, which 
will effect your purpose. 

With regard to sound, you can scarcely be too careful 
—we do not mean that unbroken silence and stillness 
should be observed: this may be needful in some 
cases, but ordinarily it would be undesirable, and would 
prove oppressive to the patient. A nurse who pos- 
sesses the charm of a serene and mild countenance, a 
cheering smile, and a soft clear voice, is always the 
most welcome in a sick-room. You should never 
whisper either to the patient or to any one in the 
room; but always draw near to the person you are 
addressing, so as to be easily heard, and speak in a 
distinct and audible, though low-toned voice; and 
having asked a question, give your full attention to 
the reply, so that you may catch the meaning at once, 
and then act, if possit.>, without further interlocution. 

Avoid all irritating noises, and especially eschew silk 
gowns which rust'e, and shoes which creak or tap the 
ground in walking: we have known a person ill with 
fever rendered 2eiir.ous by the former cause, and rave 
of nothing but his nurse’s silk gown for hours. Never 
make a bustle in the room. If you have occasion to 
call on an attendant to arrange any matters in the 
apartment, always give your directions out of hearing 
of its inmate, and then guide your assistant in per- 
forming your wishes by signs and single words rather 
than prolonged directions. Nothing worries more than 
the shaking of curtains, and knocking about of pans 
and brushes, that sometimes accompany a ‘ putting 
to rights.’ If you take charge at night, or if your 
patient is nervous and sensitive of sound, have a cloth 
on your table, so that no clatter of putting down scis- 
sors, snuffers, or other articles, may assail his ears or 
break his slumbers. But one of the greatest triumphs 
of a skilful nurse is to manage her fire noiselessly, so 
as to supply it with fuel and keep it alive and bright. 
It is quite possible to do this, and to maintain a good 
fire throughout the night without making any sound 
that would awake the lightest sleeper—we have our- 
selves often achieved this feat, and consider it one that 
reflects more credit on us than most things in which 
we have been concerned. But to compass this end, 
a lady must stoop very low indeed! even so low as 
to condescend to lift every bit of the coal with her 
own delicate fingers, and with them to push the jetty 
lumps into the place in the fire where their presence 
is most needed. She may put on gloves if she pleases 
—and certainly she will be wise to do so; but if she 
wishes to be successful in keeping in her fire quietly, 
she must utterly ignore the existence of those noisy 
implements, the tongs and shovel. But how is she to 
stir the fire? how to clear the lower bar from the 
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ashes? Easily enough: the poker must share the 
banishment of its confréres, the tongs and shovel, and a 
stiff stick become its substitute. With this, anda good 
supply of patience, she will do very well. Insert the 
said stick slowly and softly into the best place for lifting 
your fire, then very, very gently, and very, very slowly 
insinuate it further, and press it further down, and so 
by slow degrees raise the fuel, and give it the necessary 
movement. After a time repeat the process in another 
part; but all must be done with as much caution as an 
Indian bheel would use in carrying off a booty which 
lay under his sleeping master’s pillow. So to manage 
matters may take you perhaps a quarter of an hour, 
whilst one good emphatic stir would do the work in a 
second of time; yet you may account your quarter of 
an hour well spent if it avails to preserve to you that 
precious friend and companion a fire, without subject- 
ing your charge to a rude and hasty awakening. You 
should scatter some ashes on the hearth and inner bed 
of the fender, so that cinders and ashes which may 
fall may make no noise to disturb the sleeper; and 
whilst speaking of the management of this important 
functionary, the fire, a recipe for keeping it alive during 
a long night, when none is watching over it, may not be 
ill-placed. Get a clear, bright bit of fire in your grate, 
not more than half filling it; on the top of this lay 
some small lumps of coal in a moderately thick layer, 
and thereon place a layer of equal thickness of damp 
deal saw-dust ; above this, a few bits of stick, and bank 
up the whole at the top with a thickish layer of damp 
small coal. The fire will penetrate the lumps, and 
stop and smoulder in the saw-dust. The sticks are 
not expected to burn during the night, but to get dry 
and hot, and be in a state for speedy ignition when 
pushed in between the bars in the morning. A fire 
thus managed will keep in for twelve hours or more 
without overheating the room or expending fuel, and 
afford, at the last, sufficient materials for making a 
good fire in an instant. If you are preparing to keep 
watch at night, be careful to have everything you are 
likely to want brought on a tray at once, and placed 
within your reach, so that you may be able readily 
to supply any little nourishment or medicine to your 
patient comfortably and without noise. 

Your movements in a sick-chamber must be in a 
great degree regulated by the character of the illness 
of the person over whom you are watching. There are, 
no doubt, occasions where a stealthy step, and slow, 
cautious movement are essential; but unless in cases of 
emergency, a free and natural action is in general better 
—care, of course, being taken that no sudden or impe- 
tuous movements should startle and annoy a sensitive 
invalid. It would seem a reasonable and common-sense 
rule, that the less a sick person is reminded, by exter- 
nal circumstances, of his state, the more hope there 
will be of his mind and spirits being kept in a healthy 
condition ; and therefore it is better to keep off every- 
thing that is found to annoy, so far as it may be 
practicable to do so, and to preserve in his rooms as 
much as possible a natural tone and aspect. 

The guardians of the sick should at all times be 
very cautious not unnecessarily to instil into their 
patient’s mind any thoughts of an anxious or an 
alarming character. Never repeat any sad stories or 
startling reports, nor induce suspicious or uneasy 
thoughts relative to the conduct of any of the servants, 
children, or other members of the family. Be at ail 
times careful, both in conversation and in selecting 
subjects for reading, not to bring forward anything of a 
too exciting nature, avoiding all harrowing tales and 
terrifying newspaper statements. Be watchful, also, 
never to fatigue your patient’s mind by exercising it 
on too argumentative or difficult subjects. You must not 
gauge the mind of an invalid by its measure when the 
body was in a more healthy state; for the mind that is 
capable of high intellectual effort when in health, is, 


when depressed by sickness, as incapable of it as the 
lowered and attenuated body of a sick man is of 
using the athletic exercises in which, in a state of 
greater vigour, he may have excelled; and, on the 
same principle, never dispute with a sick person any 
point which it is possible, with propriety, to yield, for 
the spirits—perhaps the temper—become irritable from 
indisposition. 

The clear and practical knowledge of some of the 
simpler branches of the art of cookery which we have 
before advocated, is essential for a good nurse. We have 
seen food presented to the sick such as it was impos- 
sible for them to eat, and which was of course rejected 
with disgust, when neither patient nor nurse was aware 
that its disagreeable appearance or smell was merely an 
accident arising from bad cookery, and not an essential 
feature in the article itself. 

And now let us say a few words that may aid in 
regulating the conduct of an ardent young nurse, and 
pilot her away from those rocks on which she will be 
but too likely—as we ourselves, alas ! have done—need- 
lessly to make shipwreck of her own health. It will 
seem strange to some if we say that a very refined sort 
of selfishness is at the root of much of the excess in 
nursing which we sometimes see injuring the health 
and paling the countenance of the loving wife or child 
who has the charge of nursing an invalid during a 
time of severe and prolonged illness. She cannot bear 
the pain of feeling that she is missed, and still less 
does she like that another should take her place, and 
perform for the beloved one those little offices which 
it is her delight to consider as peculiarly her own; and 
therefore, in despite of remonstrances, in defiance of 
warnings given her in the form of exhaustion of mind 
and body, she persists in standing at her post by the 
sick-bed, taking too much on her, declining rest when, 
without injury to her patient, she might properly take 
it; refusing to take a sufficient degree of nourishment, 
and perhaps pressing on in her self-imposed labours 
many hours together without any food, and also se- 
cluding herself wholly from air and exercise, which she 
needs, and ought to obtain ; and thus she goes on some- 
times for weeks and months together, obtaining praise 
for self-sacrifice, when, in fact, she is rather guilty of 
self-indulgence. And what is the end of all this? In 
all probability, a sudden failure of strength arises, 
illness overtakes her, and she is at once withdrawn 
altogether from the cherished task, which, but for her 
wilful over-exertions, she might have retained to the 
last; and her illness forms a heavy additional call on 
the energies of an overtasked household, and a painful 
source of anxiety and distress to the precious object of 
her affections in whose service she has been working. 
Every nurse ought, as a matter of duty—not only to 
herself, but to her patient and the family of which she 
forms a part—carefully to guard against such want of 
moderation as we have named. If she sits up at night, 
she should seek some hours of rest during the day, 
whether she likes it or not; she should daily go into the 
open air, for half an hour at least; and in respect of 
food, as well as in every other way, should sedulously 
guard the health which is so highly important to the 
household. It is a sort of common family treasure of 
which she is the guardian, and if she suffers it to decay 
or be lost unnecessarily, she is guilty of a moral delin- 
quency, and her family should exclude her from the 
post she covets until she becomes amenable to the 
laws of common sense and sound judgment. 

Of course we are aware that there are cases in which 
this extreme of effort which we have been condemning 
is really necessary. In such, let the young nurse go 
forward and trust in God to preserve her, and to bless 
her in her work; but let her be true-hearted and 
faithful in deciding whether such exertions are really 

, or whether they do not arise from some 


necessary. 
such feeling as we have suggested ; and let her consider 
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that, although she may stand the brunt of such an 
unnatural state of life on one, or even more occa- 
sions, she will surely in the end be worsted if she 
does not listen to reason and take care, remembering 
that the better part of valour is discretion. 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A DOUBLE SEPARATION. 

A apy of our acquaintance used to her sur- 
prise that it was considered indelicate or unpolite to say 
to anybody—more especially to one of her own sex— 
How old are you? and that the person so questioned 
should be unwilling to give a straightforward truthful 
reply. If I am asked, said she, how long I have resided 
in such a place, I do not think of evading the question, 
but mention the time as well as I am able; and when 
the inquiry relates to the number of years I may have 
been a denizen of this world of comings and goings, why 
should I feel or speak otherwise? The fair reasoner 
might have gone further in her philosophy of common- 
place. She might have said: Since this earth is but a 
stage on a journey taken by us all, why do we mourn 
when a friend reaches the goal before us? and whence 
is our desolateness of heart when a separation takes 
place for a probably shorter space, and when even in 
this world we have the prospect of meeting again? 

Such reasonings do very well to exercise the judg- 
ment ; but we question whether they have the slightest 
effect upon the heart. No one, for example, was better 
aware than Robert of the transitory nature of this 
mundane scene, or less inclined to wish that it were 
indeed an abiding-place and a continuing city; and 
yet the leave-taking that was before him the next 
morning seemed to his imagination like the rending 
asunder of soul and body. On his long walk to Blooms- 
bury his feet seemed to cling to the ground, his head 
hung upon his breast, and the usually vigorous and 
energetic young man presented a complete picture of 
desolation. 

But the parting itself was not so bad as the anticipa- 
tion, at least in its external phenomena. It never is. 
The very effort to conceal the feelings divides them, 
and the heart is shared between grief and pride, desola- 
tion and triumph. 

‘Well, Bob, said the captain, when he went into 
the room—‘ you are off, I hear, for the other side of the 
world? I don’t blame you—I did something like it 
myself; and you will have a better chance of getting 
on there than in a place like this, where people can’t 
stir their elbows for the crowd. But as you are not 
going for some time yet, you will run down to Weary- 
foot to bid good-by? Yes you will?’ Robert shook 
his head. ‘No? I thought so. Perhaps you are right 
—it’s of no use. But I am not like you, full of strong 
young life, and I can’t help feeling down in the mouth 
a little. I am getting an old fellow, Bob; I noticed in 
the glass this morning that my hair is almost white; 
and if it had been so ordered that you were to have 
been with us down yonder for a few years, till you 
helped to carry me quietly—and I am sure you would 
do it lovingly—to that lonely little Wearyfoot church- 
yard, where the grass grows so trimly among the white 
stones, and where the weary foot is indeed at rest, 
why ’—— 

‘ Darling uncle!’ cried Sara, throwing her arms round 
the veteran’s neck in a passion of tears. Some large 


drops rolled, one after another, down the waxen cheeks 
of Elizabeth. Robert alone seemed unmoved; but 
when he spoke, his voice was constrained and husky. 

‘The grass in Wearyfoot church-yard,’ said he, ‘will, 
I trust, be many times alternately green and withered 
before you, my beloved benefactor, are carried thither. 
But when that does take place, my consolation will be 
to know, that your last moments were soothed by the 
cares of those you loved, and your kind true heart laid 
in the grave by tender hands.’ 

‘And you, Robert?’ said Elizabeth—‘ will not the 
wanderer be with us even at the end of many years?’ 

‘The wanderer,’ replied Robert, ‘may by that time 
have found a grave himself.’ 

‘But if not?’ said Sara, almost inaudibly. Robert 
paused before answering, and a struggle of some kind 
appeared to take place in his mind. When at length 
he spoke, his cheek was slightly pale: 

* This side of the ocean,’ said he, ‘I have not found 
fortunate—not from my very birth. Why, then, should 
I wish to return? I will not even suffer myself to 
think of the ordinary changes brought by time—of new 
ties, new feelings, new graves; the things and persons 
of the present will remain with me as they are for 
ever; and so I shall be able to defy the evil fortune 
before which I have hitherto succumbed.’ 

* All this means,’ cried the captain, ‘that you are 
not coming back! You are a fine fellow, Bob, and a 
good fellow ; but I don’t understand you: I never did, 
even when you were a boy—even when I was teaching 
you to fence, and when Sara was teaching you to 
dance. I can understand your going—that’s all very 
right; but why not come back ?—and when you know, 
too, that not one of us will have any pleasure in life 
till you do. Why, your letters from London filled up 
our time and our thoughts from one letter to another. 
Even Margery’s pothooks were precious, and they did 
Sara so much good, that poor Molly wouldn’t open 
them herself. Isn’t it true, Sara?’ Sarah did not 
reply ; she was shaking from head to foot, and Robert 
determined to cut short the painful scene. A double 
knock at the street-door afforded him an excuse. 

‘There are your friends,’ said he; ‘I saw them pass 
the window. They are doubtless coming to escort you 
to the railway, and that will enable me to attend to 
some pressing business of my own. I had a thousand 
things to say, but they will be better said by letter— 
we shall have time for quite a long correspondence 
before my departure. Farewell !’—and he clasped the 
veteran’s hand and covered it with fervent kisses— 
‘may God requite you for all your goodness to the 
beggar and outcast!’ The captain strained him in 
his arms for a moment, coughing savagely away some 
desperate sobs, and then Elizabeth threw herself upon 
his bosom, and wept helplessly. Sara was just vanish- 
ing at the door of the inner room; but Robert followed 
her, and as the visitors were at the moment 
he shut the door after him. 

‘Do not part, Sara,’ said he, ‘without shaking hands! 
If you only knew the cost of this self-sacrifice ’"—— 

‘I know nothing,’ said she, turning quickly round 
—‘speak!’ and she fixed her eyes eagerly on his. 
Another struggle seemed to take place in his mind, 
and this time of so terrible a nature that large drops of 
sweat rolled down his brow. 

‘I dare not,’ said he at length—‘ Farewell!’ and he 
released her hand. She walked silently away; and 
presently, the hardly audible sound of the opening and 
shutting of the door informed her that Robert was 


gone. 

Robert was strong in his consciousness of rectitude. 
With the exception of the conflict of the last part- 
ing moment, the only temptation that had assailed 
him that morning was suggested by Sara’s question as 
to his return. They were both young. Would nota 
few years have a fair chance of enriching him in a 
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country where wealth is sometimes collected in a few 
days? This thought darted like og | through his 
Satin but like lightning it vanished. To set Sara’s 
life-long happiness at stake on the mere chance of his 
success—to buoy her up with a hope which was as 
likely to be illusive as otherwise—and lead her on from 
year to year in a dream, in the course of which both 
her cheek and heart might wither, was not to be 
thought of. Let the prospect be closed at once; and if 
love still survived, why, then, who could tell what might 
happen after the lapse of years ? 

Robert had another scene to get through that fore- 
noon; and the one that had just closed, instead of 
weakening his energies, nerved him for what was to 
come. It was with inexpressible bitterness of spirit 
he took his way to Lord Luxton’s house. The evening 
before, there were no stars visible in the heavens to 
consult; but he had taken counsel of the void dark- 
ness, and did not return till that began to be edged with 
the cold gray light of the dawn. It seemed clear to 
him now that the Falcontowers had been in error as to 
his family position ; that they had considered this, how- 
ever comparatively obscure, not to be such as would 
reflect disgrace upon them; and that, detecting the false- 
hood of the report that had reached them regarding his 
noble birth, they had determined to observe with their 
own eyes the true nature of his social status. From his 
knowledge of Claudia, he was not at all surprised that 
she should leave her father in the carriage at the end 
of the street, and come alone to the window; and per- 
haps, under other circumstances, it might have given 
him even amusement, to imagine the feelings with 
which the high-born and haughty slave of convention- 
alism must have beheld the unaccustomed scene that 
was then presented to her eyes. But the same meanness 
which could induce them to defraud the man of low 
birth of the fairly earned reward of the successful writer, 
would affix upon him—whose interest seemed alone to 
be interested in the affair—the stigma of suborning 
others to bolster him up by means of fraud and false- 
hood. This he would not submit to. Instead of sending 
for his papers, and allowing the unfortunate connection 
to drop in silence, as had been his intention, he was 
Lord Luxton such explanation as find 


necessary. 

The new peer and his daughter were in the library, 
according to their ordinary custom, conversing on their 
affairs. The father was sometimes a good deal puzzled 
by the manner of the young lady, which, always 
decisive, was this morning what in a man would be 
called stern. Her words were few, abrupt, uncompro- 
mising. She looked older. The lines of time, whose 
appearance she had hitherto contrived to repress, were 
now visible in the unusual paleness of her countenance ; 
and her eyes, in general so lustrous, looked heavy, yet 
feverish, as if they had not been recently closed in 
sleep. Lord Luxton, who was ignorant of her evening 
expedition, and of the adventures which had doubtless 
disturbed her equanimity, supposed that Claudia per- 
mitted her mind to dwell too earnestly on the turn 
taken by public affairs, and he was,kinder in manner 
than was his wont. The young lady, however, was not 
in the vein for anything like either pity or affection, 
and received such demonstrations with a coldness allied 
to scorn. The conversation, therefore, was not agree- 
able, for the subject was perplexing; the ministerial 
crisis becoming more critical every hour, and Lord 
Luxton in corresponding difficulty as to his line of 
action. In the midst of it the door opened, and Robert 
Oaklands walked into the room. 

His admission was quite accidental, and yet natural. 
The porter, in whose capacious mind rested the fate of 
visitors, like other dignified functionaries was late of 
coming to his post—at so early an hour of the forenoon, 
his countenance would have been thrown away; and 


door, therefore, was opened by one of the footmen 
tg merely as one who was admitted as 
a matter of course, and allowed to find his way unan- 
nounced to the library. Both Claudia and her father 
had recognised his straightforward, resolute knock, to 
which perhaps on the present occasion his feelings 
added unwonted sternness. The peer made no remark, 
his orders, he thought, having rendered him safe from 
unpleasant intrusion; but the quicker ear of Claudia 
had caught the visitor’s step, light as it was, as he 
approached the room, and without looking towards the 
door till he entered, she drew herself up, pale, cold, 
rigid, impassive. 

A slight bend of the head received the visitor, and 
Lord Luxton motioned to a chair. however, 
remained standing behind it. 

‘I have called, my lord,’ said he, ‘in consequence of 
a circumstance which occurred yesterday evening, and 
which compels me to suppose that you labour under 
some mistake as to my real character. A report, I 
understand, reached your ears before you left town that 
some mystery attached to my social position, and that 
I was entitled to occupy much higher ground than I 
did. Is this the case?’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘It is clear, then, from the circumstance I have 
alluded to, and from your not putting direct questions 
to me upon a subject in which you appear to have felt 
so condescending an interest, that you supposed me to 
be a party in what seemed to you a fraud—probably 
the chief party concerned, the suborner of the false 
testimony you received.’ 

‘Having made no accusation, Mr Oaklands, either 
direct or implied,’ said the peer with dignity, ‘I feel 
myself under no necessity of replying to the remark ; 
more especially as it is put in a tone which gives it the 
form of accusation rather than defence.’ 

‘Defence! I mean no defence, my lord, whatever. 
All I have to say is, that the idea, if you entertained it, 
is erroneous, and betrays a very mean capacity for the 
appreciation of character. The report originated in 
the enthusiasm of, I may say, natural affection, and 
may have received some apparent confirmation from 
a misconception with regard to it under which I 
laboured myself; for I believed the. hints that were 
dropped respecting my approaching elevation referred 
to the expectations you yourself had held out to me for 
a very considerable time.’ 

*I understood, sir,’ said Lord Luxton, ‘that you were 
aware of the ern 4 even as regarded your own 
interest, of concealing those expectations till I rd ar 
you to speak ?’ 

‘You are right; and I cannot tax myself with having 
betrayed them. The equivoque was caused by my 
supposing it to be just possible that in some moment 
of domestic musing an unguarded word may have 
dropped from me which was ey at by the ignorant 
affection I have referred ,to, and made to harmonise 
with its own idiosyncrasy.’ 

‘Very well. With regard to the ions them- 
selves, it is necessary to be frank. tly of 
the difficulties of the ministry ’—— 

‘Pardon me, my lord, I will not hear a word on that 
subject. I came here to place my own character in a 
proper point of view—I have nothing to do with yours. 
Ilaving now accomplished my purpose, I will, with 
your permission, collect my papers, and bid you good- 
morning.’ Robert then walked with quiet dignity into 
the inner-room, the scene of his long and thankless 
labours. 

Claudia had taken no part in this conversation. She 
did not move; she hardly seemed to breathe; she 
looked like a statue, only with living eyes that were 
fixed upon Robert with an intensity in their gaze, 


which did not appear to stop at the features, but to 
penetrate to the very soul. When he withdrew, she 
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turned slowly, as if on a pivot, those strange eyes 
following his firm but noiseless step, and watching his 
calm proud bearing, till he disappeared in the study. 

‘I am glad we have done with him,’ said her father 
in an under-tone; ‘he is an insolent young fellow, and 
wants to be taken down. Don’t you think so?’ Claudia 
did not hear: she was still looking towards the study, 
and listening to the movements within. 

‘ His refusing to hear my explanation is quite enough, 
even without the ministerial crisis: what do you say?’ 
She said nothing—she was probably deliberating within 
herself as to what she should say to him. Presently he 
reappeared ; and, with a slight bow to the two, was just 
leaving the library. 

‘Stay, Mr Oaklands,’ said Claudia suddenly ; ‘ having 
claimed the liberty of explanation for yourself, you have 
no right to deny it to others. Lord Luxton was about 
to explain to you, when you interrupted him, that a 
ministerial crisis, which occurred during our absence 
from town, would render it difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to exercise his influence in your favour to the 
extent he desired. But that is not all. Whatever your 
ideas may be on the subject, we who live in the world 
are obliged to conform to its laws and customs; and his 
lordship cannot, as an individual, even if his own wishes 
tended thereto, overturn the order and reasonable 
gradations of society. For a man of obscure family to 
rise gradually to distinction is nothing new in this 
country; but to do so suddenly, his family must be 
either literally obscure, kept entirely in the back- 
ground, or their obscurity must be merely that of 
poverty, from which they may be able to rise gracefully 
with the man himself.’ 

*I quite understand,’ said Robert, with a cold, half- 
contemptuous smile: ‘his lordship fancied that con- 
nected with me there were some small faded remnants 
of gentility, attenuated merely through famine, which 
would be no great drawback to my success in life, and 
he therefore promised to put me in the way of fortune 
—for a consideration. He now finds that there is no 
gentility at all in the case; and although he has 
received the consideration, and knows that I was com- 
pletely ignorant of his mental reservation, he withdraws 
from his promise.’ 

‘The statement is not complete,’ said Claudia, quite 
unmoved ; ‘there is unfortunately not merely no gen- 
tility, as you phrase it, but something quite the reverse 
—in the case of one like you, appallingly so; and this 
obliges him to break his promise so far, simply by 
destroying his freedom of action.’ 

*In the case of one like me! Why so, if I may 
presume so far?’ 

‘Because you are not a man of society ; because 
your family is a part of yourself; because they must 
rise with you, if you rise, side by side; because you 
would flaunt their vulgarity and ignorance in the eyes 
of the public; because you would endeavour to extort 
for them the same respect to which you were entitled 
yourself; and because the attempt would cover with 
ridicule not only you, but your supporters and every- 
body connected with you.’ 

‘You speak truly,’ said Robert, ‘so far as mere 
vulgarity and ignorance are concerned ; but my case is 
worse than you suppose.’ 

‘Worse! Were your parents ever married ?’ 

‘Probably not.’ 

‘Was not your mother a menial servant ?’ 

* Worse !” 

‘Do not your brothers and sisters wear on their 
very brows the ineffaceable stamp of poverty and low 
nurture ?” 

‘Worse! worse!’ 

* What do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean that my origin is far lower than you 


* What, then, were your parents?’ 


* Vagrants— probably thieves. If I have 
brothers and sisters, the stamp they bear may be the 
stamp of Cain.’ 

‘If? Then you do not know? You have shrunk 
with loathing and contempt from the contamination 
they would have brought ?’ 

‘I did not shrink; I do not loathe or contemn. 
What right have Ito do so? I was born one of them, 
and we shared alike, doubtless, in those qualities that 
are a part of the gift of life. In me, when we were 
separated by circumstances I did not seek, these 
qualities were developed and grew healthily ; in them, 
they either withered in embryo or sprang up into 
poisonous weeds. Me this education of circumstances 
introduced into the library of—a right honourable ; 
them it conducted, too probably, to the workhouse or 
the hulks. I may loathe and despise their crimes, but I 
cannot do otherwise than love the criminals; and with 
regard to myself, I can only reflect with gratitude and 
awe on the accident, so to call it—as mere an accident, 
madam, as that of birth!—which has enabled me, 
to a certain extent, to control the circumstances by 
which I am surrounded, and has thus raised me to the 
dignity and freedom of a man.’ 

Robert looked proudly into those wild eyes he had 
so often controlled before; but the blaze they now 
encountered was as powerful as the one it met, because 
sharing in its own nature. Claudia’s pale cheek was 
overspread with a glow which entirely obliterated the 
faint lines of time, and restored all its radiant beauty 
to her countenance. 

‘Then you are truly,’ said she, ‘as I have heard, the 
foundling—the waif—of Wearyfoot Common! You are 
free to pursue your fortune in the world—to dare—to 
combat—to conquer it! You are alone, are you not? 
—alone, I say—alone!’ and her figure seemed to 
expand, her nostrils dilated, her eyes lightened, and 
she looked with an aspiring and defiant gaze, as if at 
some object in the far distance. 

‘I am alone,’ replied Robert, catching no inspiration 
from the tone—‘ alone! I have no blood relation that 
I know of on the earth; and even between the strangers 
to whom I owe everything and the homeless vagrant 
they educated into a man, there will soon roll—as 
soon as I can accomplish it—many thousand miles of 
ocean.’ He spoke low and despondingly, for he felt as 
if the faint lone star of the Common was at the moment 
vanishing in the heavens; and the unequal breathing 
of Claudia was heard distinctly in the silence which 
his words seemed to mark rather than interrupt. 

*But do not think,’ said he, recovering—‘do not 
think that the avowal demands your pity any more 
than your scorn. The world has in our day entered 
into a new cycle; and the weak prejudices that still 
linger among us owe such shadowy vitality as they 
possess to little more than the mean traditions and 
abject imitations of the novelists. The light of know- 
ledge, which has resolved the nebula into stars, has 
established the individuality of men. No longer 
crouching behind our ancestors, and concealing our 
insignificance under coats of arms, we stand forward, 
each according to his own lights, and look the heavens 
in the face. And even so are we judged by public 
opinion; and even so by the loftier, nobler spirits 
of the small fraction of the people to which such as 
you belong. Worth, talent, energy, are now more 
valuable than a whole gallery of family portraits— 
which serve only to afford a means of comparison, 
in most cases a humiliating one, between the feeble 
descendant and the strong ancestor. Look at us both, 
my lord, at this instant, and say which has the more 
cause for pride—I who have kept my engagement, or 
you who have forfeited yours?—I, who give you my 
time and labour as an alms, or you who pretended to 
purchase them ?—I, the individual man destined to 
carve out my own fortune, or you, swathed as helplessly 
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and hopelessly in by-gone generations as a mummy 
in its folds of perfumed linen? 

‘ As for you, Miss Falcontower, I can only lament the 
blindness which darkens a fine spirit, and withdraws 
to mean and trivial objects those noble powers that if 
properly directed would achieve greatness and renown. 
To you I owe more than the interesting study you have 
yourself presented: I owe the materials for large and 
enlightened views of a section of life which is hidden 
from the vulgar in myths and symbols; I owe those 
revealings of the social world which one like me could 
acquire only through the teaching of an accomplished 
and high-bred woman. This debt I shall probably 
never be able to repay; but it may chance that I shall 
one day make such use of what I have learned as will 
give you the satisfaction of knowing that your kindness 
and generosity have not been in vain.’ Robert bowed 
deferentially as he concluded and withdrew. 

‘Insufferable insolence!’ cried Lord Luxton— 
‘Claudia’ —— 

‘Hush! hush!’ 

* How is it possible to do anything for this man ?’ 

‘Hush, I say, hush!’ She was looking towards the 
door, and threw back her hair impetuously from her ears 
to listen the more intently. An expression of doubt, 
wavering, terror was in her face, as she seemed to count 
the receding footfalls that would have been inaudible 
to ears not abnormally excited. Presently this ex- 
pression changed, rapidly but not instantaneously, into 
courage, confidence, resolve. ‘Then a single expiration 
of the breath seemed to burst the chains of years, and 
give her impatient spirit to life and freedom; a joyful 
and dazzling illumination overspread her face; she 
bounded with the elasticity of a girl to the door, flung 
it wide open, tossed up her curved arms laterally to 
give her lungs play, and as she threw forward her 
chest, gave forth her magnificent voice in a long, wild, 
exulting cry— 

‘Mr Oaklands!’ The house rang with the sound, 
which quivered with a thrill between pain and pleasure 
in the ears that heard it. 

But it was lost to him for whom it was intended in 
the loud shutting of the street-door, and after a terrible 
moment of suspense, her high-wrought feelings col- 
lapsed, and Claudia for the first time in her life fainted, 
and fell senseless upon the floor. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
We have always thought flagellation, as ordered by 
a judge, a most unjust mode of punishment, simply 
because there is no making sure beforehand of how 
severe or how light the specified number of stripes 
may be. An executioner of Edinburgh, in the time of 
George II., hit what we mean when, in answer to an 
inquiry on this point, he said: ‘I lay on the lash 
according to my conscience,’ Think of so much being 
left to the arbitrament of an executioner! ‘The school 
authorities of Harrow appear to have never considered 
the matter in this light, for they have deputed to one 
set of the boys, called ‘ monitors,’ a title to flagellate 
the rest, whenever they may think it necessary. In a 
~ quarrel between a monitor and another boy, the monitor 
has the pleasant advantage of ‘whopping’ his anta- 
gonist, to within an inch of the boy’s life if he pleases, 
under colour of law, and in perfect safety from retalia- 
tion. The public, we need scarcely remark, have 
become aware of this curious peculiarity of the disci- 
pline of Harrow, in consequence of an instance of the 
use of the privilege by a certain Master Platt, in 
reference to a Master Stewart, who had to submit to 


merely having had some altercation on the playground 
with Master Platt (in which it appears he was in 
the right), and whose back was consequently left in 
a state which called for medical care, and drew the 
attention of a justly indignant parent. A medical 
man thus described the suffering part: ‘I found the 
whole of the back across the shoulders, from the border 
of the left armpit to the top of the right shoulder, one 
entire mass of bruises, the colour varying from a bright 
red to a deep black. There was one deeply blackened 
spot on the upper and broad part of the shoulder, 
covering a space “of very nearly four inches square by 
measurement.’ It is tolerably evident from this in 
what a state the ‘conscience’ of the flagellator had 
been at the time of the infliction. As to its condition 
afterwards, we are left in little doubt, for the young 
gentleman, so far from expressing any compunction, has 
justified himself by representing that he has known 
severer punishments inflicted by monitors for less 
offences—that is to say, Master Stewart has, after all, 
got less than his deserts. What a testimony to the 
humanity of the Harrow School discipline! And what 
a specimen of the sense of justice inspired into its 
pupils! It is to be feared that Master Platt’s senti- 
ments of conscientiousness in matters where his own 
interests and passions are concerned have, under such 
discipline, been raised to a painful pitch of intensity ; 
and were we connected with him in any authoritative 
relation, we should be deeply concerned to watch over 
him in future years, lest this probity towards himself 
should lead him into more serious scrapes than the 
present. 

Harrow is an ancient and eminent school, and such 
dignified establishments are usually not very open to 
advice. Yet it is a fact which might be worthy of the 
regard of Harrow, that there are other schools, and 
passably successful schools too, which, so far from 
multiplying the lashing-power in this extraordinary 
way, have almost abolished or dispensed with it even 
in the masters. It is a world of change, and, many 
think, of progress; and among its changes is a gradual 
doing away with the law of force, and a promotion of 
that of gentleness. It is rapidly becoming a prevalent 
opinion as to schools, that the necessity of force is 
simply in proportion to the incompetency of the teacher, 
and the inadequacy of the moral superintendence. The 
public, generally, have been startled at the barbarism— 
for so they term it—of the idea of allowing one set of 
boys to subject the rest to a cruel and degrading punish- 
ment. They feel even an injustice in the case of Platt, 
who is first allowed, or rather trained to, the gratifica- 
tion of his revengeful feelings, and then marked with a 
stigma for gratifying them somewhat in excess. Let 
Harrow lay this to heart, were it only for its own 
interests as a school. Assuredly, its having a few 
conscientious young executioners like the one now 
under notice, might be felt by many rational, not to say 
kind-hearted parents, as something of an objection to 
contributing fresh pupils to the establishment. 

UNITED ASSURANCE AND GUARANTEE. 

In conducting life-assurance business, it is always 
important to hold out the prospect of additions, or 
bonuses, from accumulating surplus of funds, as it 
feeds hope, and thus proves an inducement to the 
virtuous act of insuring upon life. In the cognate 
business of probity-assurance, or public guarantee, it 
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annual premiums are wholly, as it were, lost money. 
A clerk who may have paid five pounds a year to 
guarantee his intromissions to his employers to the 
amount of L.1000, feels at the end of fifteen years that 
he is minus not much less, perhaps, than a year’s 
income, with nothing to shew for it. On this account, 
the security of friends and relatives is still clung to by 
many in preference, though there can be no doubt that 
it is a great hardship to individuals to be subjected to 
such risk, when a public company can satisfy the needs 
of the case equally well. To obviate this objection, 
Mr James Knight has suggested and advocated a plan 
for absorbing guarantee in a connection with life-assu- 
Trance ; and a company of respectable means, and under 
excellent auspices, has been started for carrying the 
idea into effect. As an original conception aiming at a 
social improvement, we deem it worthy of notice. For 
a sum just about the same as that commonly exacted 
in many old life-assurance offices, L.500 will be insured 
upon the life, and half that sum as guarantee for 
fidelity in trust—this for the first five years; after 
which a lower sum is demanded, being that solely 
required for the life-policy, it being considered that 
the value of the life-policy is then sufficient for the 
guarantee, the more particularly as it is covenanted 
that, in the event of infidelity to trust, the life-policy 
is forfeited. At the same time, the holder of the 
policy, if he remains so « sufficient time, becomes 
entitled to share in the ‘profits’—that is, surplusages 
—of the concern. Seeing that the taking of a life- 
assurance policy is in itself so laudable and proper a 
step for nearly all sorts of persons, the effecting of 
guarantee, with that in addition, can only be considered 
as so much the better, even without regard to any 
special advantages in the point of economy, or in any 
other respect. When these advantages, however, are 
also held in view, we think there can be little doubt 
that Mr Knight has done a valuable service to the 
public in suggesting and realising the plan. 


IMPROVED LIFE IN THE NEW DWELLINGS FOR THE 
WORKING-CLASSES. 


Dr Southwood Smith has published some striking 
statistics, shewing ‘the power of good sanitary condi- 
tions to secure to the working-man and his offspring 
the like measure of health and life as is possessed by 
the wealthier classes.’ Some years ago, a philanthropic 
company prepared several sets or blocks of dwellings 
for operative families in London, all of them arranged 
and constructed in such a manner as to give advantages 
too often denied to that class of inhabitants. In the 
first place, the site was thoroughly drained; secondly, 
there was free admission of air and light to every apart- 
ment. Water was furnished to every house, and each 
had its own system of drainage. The speculation has 
been satisfactorily successful in point of return for the 
money laid out, and the sanitary results have been 
most remarkable. Out of a population of 1343, the 
mortality in a year has been 10, or 7 in the 1000, while 
in the whole of London it has been at the rate of 22 in 
the 1000. Amongst children under ten years of age, 
490 in number, the mortality has been 5, or say 10 per 
1000, while in the whole of London the mortality in 
the same class has been at the rate of 46 in the 1000. 
After allowing something for the selected character of 
the inhabitants of these dwellings, we can scarcely 
doubt, with such results, that the good sanitary con- 
ditions have had a very great effect. Such a fact ought 
to be an encouragement to further efforts for the rearing 
of an improved kind of working-men’s dwellings; and 
what ought further to stimulate the process, is the fact 
presented in a late intelligent pamphlet by Mr Cheyne 
Brady,* that, out of a multitude of such speculations 


* London: Edward Stanford. 1854. 


MAY-FLOWERS. 
May is come, and all nature seems to be awakened 


an early bath, goes forth in her morning-robe, looking 
more lovely in that light and simple attire than when 
at night she moves amidst a courtly throng, decked in 
rich silks and glittering jewels—so does May appear. 
She is not dressed in the gorgeous hues of summer : 
most of the flowers which form her fairest decoration 
are of delicate tints; and the green mantle, which she 
seems to have thrown on in haste, is of the most light 
and tender hues; and yet is she, thus clad, more 
welcome to us, and more lovely in our eyes, than June 
with her glowing roses, or July with her ‘streaked 
gillyflower’ and many-tinted exotics. 

But what are the flowers that give her charms to 
May? There is the sweet, sweet — the airy 
cradle of that most exquisite conception of Fegan: 4 
brain, Ariel : 

Where the bee sucks, there lurk I; 
Tn a cowslip’s bell I lie: 
There I couch when owls do fly. 


And what did our fay see around him in his cowslip- 
bell, ere the breeze had rocked him into slumber? He 
must have seen, as he glanced around, that above him 
rose a long pale yellow tube, in the centre of which 
was a globe of green, from which hung a long green 
pendant, terminated by another and smaller sphere, also 
of tender green, all beset with little glittering gem-like 
processes, like a chandelier in a regal hall. On the 
sides of this tube, and a little above the chandelier, he 
would discern five grooved and moulded ornaments, 
all powdered over with gold-dust, as it might seem, and 
depending from five pointed stems wrought out of the 
substance of the wall of his tubular ceiling. 
tubular ceiling he would perceive widened out around 
him into an alcove formed of five arched divisions, each 
cleft half-way up, and all of a brilliant golden hue. 
On each of these divisions rested a bright orange-red 
mark. These red marks Puck explains to us— 
Those be rubies, fairy favours ; 
In those freckles lie their savours. 

But we doubt this fact: we should rather say that 
these ‘savours’ exhale from the sweet honey-like 
coating which lines the inside of the tube, and hangs 
in a luscious-looking crop at its summit—that which 
tempts the bee and butterfly to invade Ariel’s home, 
and rifle it of its sweets. Now, we cannot doubt that 
our fay, when not lying in the cowslip’s bell, would 
have sometimes been swinging on its fragile stem, and 
climbing its stalks, and nestling among its leaves; so 
we may as well describe what he saw there also. 

The cowslip is of the natural order Primulacee. The 
leaf is much like that of the primrose, but never so 
large. The leafy expansion, when it has reached about 
half-way down the fleshy midrib, narrows into a mere 
margin: it is of smoother texture than that of the 
primrose, less downy and less-wrinkled. These leaves 
are all radial, and grow in thickset tufts, with many 
blossoms arising from amongst them. 

The heads of flowers in fine specimens often contain 
from twelve to twenty separate corollas, each of which 
is furnished with one pistil and five stamina (the chan- 
delier and ornaments of our fairy’s cell). The calyx is 
tubular, and, like the petal, ten-cleft. The blossoms are 
disposed umbel-wise on the summit of a common stalk, 
which is hairy, and often tinged with red. Few people 
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are aware that the primrose is also an umbellate flower. 
Trace one of the flower-stalks to the earth, or a little 
below it, and you will find that itisconnected with several 
others of what appear to be separate flowers—the only 
difference in its structure from the cowslip being, that 
in the one, the greatest length of the stem lies between 
the corolla and the junction with the common stalk, 
and in the other, between the root and the junction of 
the stalk and flower-stems. The oxlip is a link be- 
tween the two, the junction in that flower occurring at 
about midway between the corolla and the root. 
In moist hedgerows, amongst mosses, and 
near some brook—or in shaded woods, basking among 
the dried leaves round the trunks of old trees, or even 
sometimes growing on them, we find another of the 
gems which adorn the coronal of May. This is the 
pretty little wood-sorrel (Ozxalis acetosella), called by 
old Gerard, and the people of his day, Alleluya, or 
Cuckoo’s Meate; ‘ because,’ he says, ‘ either the cuckoo 
feedeth th n, or by when it springeth forth 
and flowreth, the cuckoo singeth most, at which time 
Alleluya was wont to be sung in the churches.’ He 
describes it as ‘a three-leaved grasse, a lowe, base 
herbe, without stalk, the leaves immediately rising 
from the root on short stems—at their first coming 
forth folded together; but often they do spread abroad, 
and are of a fair light-green colour. Amongst these 
leaves come up small and weake tender stems, such as 
the leaves do grow upon, which bear small starlike 
flowers of a white colour, with some brightness of car- 
nation dashed over the same. The flower consisteth 
of five small leaves, after which come little round knops 
or huskes, full of yellowish seed.’ It is a most lovely 
and delicate little plant. Its trefoil leaves are of a 
brilliant emerald hue, tinted with crimson beneath ; its 
stem and root of that transparent carmine tint which 
adorns the red-stalked rhubarb, and the stalks of both 
flowers and leaves are of an extremely slight and fragile 
character. In some states of the atmosphere, the leaves 
close together, and form a sort of triangular-peaked 
canopy; and the blossoms, except when under the 
influence of a full sunbeam, are closed up, and hang 
on their stalks like drops of congealed dew. The seed- 
vessel, when ripe, bends downwards, so as to be com- 
pletely hidden by the leaves, whence the wood-sorrel 
is usually considered to bear little or no seed. This 


peculiarity of structure is noticed by a poet :— 


Wood-sorrel hangs her cups, 
Ere their frail form and streaky veins decay, 
O’er her pale verdure; but parental care 
Inclines the shortening stems, and to the shade 
Of closing leaves her infant race withdraws. 


The whole plant is strongly acid, and from its leaves 
the poison oxalic acid is drawn. This is done by soak- 
ing them in water; and in the sediment they deposit 
in their decay may be found small crystals, which are 
the oxalic acid. There is a species of this genus which 
grows only in the south and south-western parts of 
England, and is very rare—Oralis corniculata. This 
bears yellow flowers and long horn-like seed-vessels, 

and is altogether of a much larger growth. 
In the meadows where the floods have but lately 
retired, or perhaps even yet linger, we find wealth 
the large marsh-marigold 


In green and gold refulgent towers, 
And isles of splendour shine, whose radiance throws 
A glory o’er the scene. 


There, too, is that noble plant the corn-flag (Iris 
— ing up its finely formed sword-like 
ves in dense forests from the swampy ground, and 
displaying its bright yellow blossoms; and the many 
coloured milk-wort (Pol; ), and the rich 


thus nonscriptus), cluster on every bank, and begem 
every in richest luxuriance, abundantly mixed 
with the pretty white stitch-wort (Stellaria media). This 
common little flower, which grows everywhere, is one 
which ought to receive more notice than usually falls 
to its share. It is a plant of great beauty, from. the 
clean firm growth of its leaves, the very delicate and 
peculiar tint of the green which they exhibit, and the 
fine spring of its shoots, buds, and calyxes: the little 
star-shaped corolla, though -pretty, is the least of its 
beauties. It is also interesting from the circumstance 


y | of its having been from this lit little plant that Linneus 


first obtained his idea of what he calls the sleep of 
plants. In the evening, the leaves approach each other 
in pairs, so as to enclose between their upper surfaces 
the tender buds of the plant; the pair of leaves next 
below the upper pair have longer petioles than the 
others, so that they can close over the terminating 
leaves, and thus protect the end of the branch. The 
flowers are only open for three hours in the day— 
namely, from nine till twelye o’clock—they do not 
unfold even at this time, except in sunshine, keeping 
erect when open, but drooping when folded. After 
heavy rains, they often remain closed for days together. 

But fair as are the meadows in May, the woods and 
coppices outrival them. What are any of the plants 
we have named in comparison with the hawthorn, that 
sweet flower, which so especially belongs to this month, 
that it even derives its most common name, May, from 
it? Well may Chaucer eulogise the ‘white hawthorn, 
which so sweet doth smell ;’ well may every 


choose to— 
x Tell his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


too, fails not to praise the hawthorn; and 
Burns, that sweetest of nature’s minstrels, can find no 
dearer name for her he loved than that of this plant, 
and says— 

The hawthorn I will pu’, wi’ its locks o’ siller gray, 

Where, like an aged man, it stands at break of day; 

But the songster’s nest within the bush I winna tak away— 

And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

Truly, ‘the May-flowered hedges scenting every 
breeze,’ are most lovely and attractive objects; and he 
who has no appreciation of their beauty, must be want- 
ing in some essential qualification for enjoyment. With 
the hawthorn, we may see the white guelder-rose 
(Viburnum opulus), or, as the Germans call it, the ‘snow- 
ball tree,’ beginning to shew its white blossoms, which 
will, in due time, be followed by those clusters of semi- 
transparent coral-berries which so beautify the woods in 
autumn ; and there also are the tassels of snowy cherry 
blossom, and the fine carmine-tinted wild-apple bloom, 
glowing in their pure beauty, and affording a feast 
to the ‘sedulous bees’ humming among the branches. 
The birds now carol from every spray—the lark, aloft 
in mid-air, pours out her song of praise; whilst every 
here and there we see the pretty ‘orange-tip butterfly,’ 
or some of the broader winged sulphur coloured, or 
others of more varied hues, skim along in the air, or 
pitch among the flower-laden branches; whilst huge 
dragon-flies hawk about over the brook, in search of 
their prey of little insects, their gossamer wings glit- 
tering like jewels in the sunlight. 

But of all the scented gems which ‘flowery May’ 
throws prodigally from her lap, which can exceed in 
sweetness the pearly lilies of the vale? Old Gerard 
calls them emphatically ‘ May lilies;’ and in that sweet 
month they may be found hanging their pure white bells 
beneath the broad shadow of their tent-like green leaves, 
and scattering odours of unrivalled sweetness through- 
out the more sheltered and secluded spots in the deepest 
woodland glades. This fair flower has at all times 
been considered as the type of that lovely and heaven- 
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We all know the value of the lily as an ornament to 
a lady’s parterre, or a set off to her drawing-room table, 
and we all know how frequently this delicately formed 
plant has been selected as a model for the sculptor, 
the painter, and the worker in silver or mosaic, but we 
may not all be so cognizant of the virtues which our old 
herbalist Gerard ascribes to it. First of all, he states 
that ‘the flowres of the valley lily distilled with wine, 
and drunke, the quantity of a spoonful restoreth speech 
unto those that have the dum palsie,’ &c.; adding, ‘ and 
comforteth the heart ;’ secondly, he affirms that ‘the 
water aforesaid doth strengthen the memory that is 
weakened and diminished;’ and thirdly, ‘ the flowres of 
May lilies put into a glass, and set in a hill of antes 
close stopped for the space of a moneth, and then taken 
out, therein you shall find a liquor that appeaseth the 
pain and griefe of the gout.’ This flower boasts the 
botanical name of Convallaria majdlis. The Germans 
call it Mayen Blumlen. 

No month will furnish so rich a plateau or vase of 
wild-flowers as this most lovely May. You may cluster 
together the exquisitely delicate green of the young 
oak, just started into leaf, and with it the light catkins, 
which are just being developed, and the carmine-tinted 
bunches of oak-apples, which in some years cluster so 
thickly on its young twigs as to make you almost fancy, 
that instead of being a mere blight, theirs must be a 
pleasant fruit; and then mix with this tender green the 
blue of the hyacinth, the rich purple of the various 
tinted orchises, the snowy anemone, and the blushing 
wild-apple blossom, and you have such a varied and 
brilliant ornament for your table, as can never be culled 
save from the hedges and meads in early spring. Or if 
you prefer a high vase, where will you find such perfect 
grace as in the drooping tassels of the different carices 
and rushes, the irises and sedges, and the abounding 
variety of form and colouring which are supplied you 
by the different species of meadow-grasses? Oh, May 
is a lovely month! The nightingale tells you so as 
she trills her rich notes in the moonlighted glade ; the 
thrush and black-bird, and all the thousand choristers 
of hill and dale, tell you so as they grect the first glances 
of the sun; the lark tells you so, as she mounts on 
high through the liquid ether, raising her clear notes of 
praise; and above them all we may hear the voices of 
young lovers rejoicing in the spring of life, the May of 

uman existence, and telling you that this season of 
returning warmth, and light, and beauty, is but a 
transcript of the warmth, and light, and joy which 
irradiate hearts where faithful love and well-grounded 
confidence have taken up their abode, and which are 
already cemented by ties which no chilling blasts of the 
future shall ever have power to dissever, because God 
himself has bound them to each other and to himself. . 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
CINCINNATI TO NEW YORK. 

‘Tue life of a Mississippi steamer is five years,’ said a 
gentleman with whom we were conversing on the sub- 
ject of river-navigation ; and he added, that there was 
so constant a demand for new vessels, that about thirty 
were built every year in Cincinnati. I went on board 
several of these splendid but short-lived steam-boats, 
as they lay on the banks of the Ohio, and would have 
gladly descended to New Orleans in one of them, if not 
warned to keep at a respectful distance from the lower 
Mississippi, on account of the prevalence of yellow 
fever. 

From the centre of the long quay where the steamers 
draw up at Cincinnati, a large and commodious ferry- 
boat crosses the Ohio at short intervals to Covington, 
a town still in a rudimental state, but becoming a place 


of residence for persons whose business connects them 
with Cincinnati. There are a few manufactories in the 
place, but with these exceptions, Covington does not 
shew any marked signs of activity, and the contrast 
with the bustle of business on the Ohio side is some- 
what striking. The comparative dulness is ascribed 
to the disinclination of free emigrants and workmen to 
settle in Kentucky, where they would be brought in 
contact with slavery. 

To say nothing of slavery abstractedly, anything 
calculated to retard the development of industrial 
occupation in this fine part of the country is much to 
be lamented. ‘The Americans themselves are scarcely 
aware of the productive powers of the sunny banks 
and fertile and far-spreading valleys adjoining the 
Ohio. The grape, which is grown with advantage in 
various parts of the States, here attains that peculiar 
perfection which adapts it for the manufacture of wine. 
Several enthusiasts in horticulture, among whom may 
be mentioned Mr Longworth, have, for the last twenty 
years, in the neighbourhood of Cincinnati, devoted 
much attention to the grape; and now, within a circle 
of twenty miles, there are upwards of 300 vineyards, 
which lately produced in one year 120,000 gallons of 
wine. I had the curiosity to taste two of the best 
kinds of this native product, made from the Catawba 
grape: one resembled a dry hock, and the other was 
an effervescing champagne, light and agreeable to the 
palate. So popular have these become, that at no 
distant day foreign wines of a similar class will cease 
to be imported. I found, likewise, that under the 
encouraging auspices of a horticultural society, the 
strawberry is brought to great perfection on the banks 
of the Ohio, and that, during the season, as many as 
200 bushels of this fruit are brought every day into 
the market of Cincinnati. Not satisfied, however, with 
this large local sale, the producers, I was told, are 
opening a trade with New Orleans, to which the straw- 
berries are sent packed in ice. Sixteen hundred miles 
seemed to me rather a long way to send strawberries 
to market; but when did an American think of 
distance ? 

Public education being enjoined, and liberally pro- 
vided for, by the laws of Ohio, the stranger who takes 
any interest in such matters will find in Cincinnati 
numerous schools worthy of his notice, in which instruc- 
tion of the best quality is imparted without charge 
to all pupils indiscriminately. Where free education 
exists in England, it is a charity: here, it is a right. 
The natural fruit of a system so exceedingly bounteous, 
is an educated population, possessing tastes and aspira- 
tions which seek a solacement in literature from the 
materialities of everyday life. I do not know that I 
ever saw a town of its size so well provided as Cin- 
cinnati with publishers, libraries, and reading-rooms. 
The Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association 
has a most imposing suite of apartments fitted up 
as a library and reading-room—the number of books 
amounting to 14,000 volumes, and the reading-room 
shewing a display of desks on which are placed nearly 
a hundred newspapers. Cincinnati is, I believe, also 
favourably known for its cultivation of the fine arts; 
and its exhibitions of pictures at anyrate shew that 
its inhabitants do not employ all their time in mere 
money-making. In the cathedral of St Peter, there 
are some valuable paintings by European artists; one, 
by Murillo, having been a gift from Cardinal Fesch. 

My return from this interesting city of the West 
was made by means of the railway to the flourishing 
city of Cleveland, whence I proceeded by a continuation 
of the line to Buffalo, at the foot of Lake Erie. In 
quitting Ohio, where so many indications of advance- 
ment present themselves, I would take leave to remind 
intending emigrants, that for fertility of soil and geniality 


of climate, they will find few places within a moderate 
distance which can match this exceedingly fine state. 
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For its crops of Indian corn and wheat, its wool, beef, 
and pork, it enjoys a wide celebrity; and, as has been 
seen, its southern and picturesque frontier, with an 
Italian climate, yields a much-admired variety of wines. 
In the more cleared parts of the state, land, of course, 
sells at a comparatively high price—say, at from thirty 
to fifty dollars per acre; and therefore this is not a 
district for the settlement of a humble class of emi- 
grants, who look to the immediate acquisition of 


In travelling through the state of Ohio, some of the 
land is seen to be still under forest; and in numerous 
places, to accommodate the line of railway, a passage 
has been cleared through the dense growth of trees. 
Here and there we pass small towns of neatly painted 
houses—the germs, it may be, of great cities; and 
wherever the cars stop, there is a considerable traffic 
in the exchange of passengers. The train that carried 
me from Cincinnati consisted of six cars, including 
among the passengers a number of pedlers, who, 
with basket in hand, went from car to car, while the 
train was in motion, offering books and newspapers 
for sale. One of these travelling merchants went to 
work in a methodical manner. First, in making his 
rounds, he left with each passenger a circular des- 
criptive and recommendatory of a particular book, 
and in due time returned for orders, which he exe- 
cuted on the spot. On some of the lines of railway, 
peddling in this and other forms has become so offen- 
sive, that it is now forbidden. Besides visits from the 
traffickers in books and newspapers, the passengers in 
the train were waited on every hour by a negro boy, 
supplying glasses of water. With a tin watering-pot 
in one hand, and a tumbler in the other, he respectfully 
addressed each person in turn. The providing of water 
in this manner, seems to be part of the railway system 
in the United States. I, at least, saw few trains without 
a supply of water for passengers. Sometimes a vase 
and drinking-glass occupy a spare corner in the car, 
and every one is left to take care of himself; but more 
frequently the water is carried round for general accom- 
modation. As vases of water are likewise exposed for 
public use in many of the hotel-lobbies, one is impressed 
with the belief that the Americans are the greatest 
water-drinkers in the world—whether as a matter of 
taste or necessity I am not able to say. 

It is an unfortunate peculiarity in American rail- 
ways, that certain states have adopted different gauges, 
so that a break necessarily takes place in passing from 
one to another. In the journey I was now performing, 
I had oceasion to leave the state of Ohio; pass 
through about twenty miles of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania; and finish in the state of New York. In each 
of these states, the tracks were of a different width, 
and the shifting was anything but agreeable. One of 
the changes took place at the town of Erie, which, as 
may be known by scraps of intelligence in the English 
newspapers, has lately gained a most unenviable noto- 
riety for unlawful outrage. The cause of this disreput- 
able procedure is singular. The proprietors of the line 
being desirous to extend the New York gauge through 
the adjoining part of Pennsylvania, and so make one 
break less in the length of railway, the people of Erie 
became alarmed at the prospect of trains passing 
through their town without stopping; and to prevent 
this calamity, they tear up the rails as fast as they are 
laid down. I believe that in attempting a uniformity 
of gauge at the spot, so as to avoid breaking bulk, 
the railway is transgressing some pre-arrangement 
with the parties interested ; but into the actual merits 
of the quarrel I do not go. What is to be lamented, 
is the continuance of a series of outrages for months, 
to the derangement of traffic and the great scandal of 
the American people; for foreigners who hear of these 
strange doings, naturally impute them to a disregard 
for law, and a culpable negligence or weakness on the 


part of the executive power. Assuming that the 
inhabitants of Erie should ultimately and legally enforce 
the stoppage of trains and breaking of bulk within their 
city, it will be interesting to note what the country to 
the west will do under the circumstances. Meanwhile, 
it is not the least curious and incomprehensible thing 
about the Erie outrages, that they are promoted by 
the mayor of the city, and are sympathised in by the 
governor of the state of Pennsylvania ! * 

Arriving at Buffalo, where I spent a little time, I 
found another remarkable example of the sudden 
growth of a populous city ; for, although it was laid out 
so lately as 1801, and burnt to the ground during the 
miserably conducted war of 1812-13, it now numbers 
60,000 inhabitants, and is a substantially-built and most 
respectable-looking town. Considering its situation, 
Buffalo could not have failed to expand into importance. 
It stands at the foot of Lake Erie, at the opening of the 
canal to the Hudson ; and besides having a large traffic 
from this cause, it is now a central point for several 
railways, the latest of its advantages in this respect 
being its connection with the Brantford and Goderich 
line, now opened through Canada. The town has a 
fine prospect over the lake and the Canadian shore, to 
which large ferry-boats are constantly plying. The 
building of steam and other vessels for the lakes is 
carried on to a large extent, and to all appearance, I 
should say, Buffalo is one of the most thriving marts of 
trade and commerce in the United States. 

After seeing so much of the bustle of business in 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Buffalo, it was a grateful 
relief to make a leisurely journey through that charm- 
ingly retired part of the state of New York, in which 
lie several small lakes, celebrated for the picturesque 
and rural beauty of their environs. My way was by 
the small town of Batavia, from which to Canan- 
daigua, situated on a lake of the same name, the 
country was of a very pleasing character. Instead of 
being a dead and monotonous level, the surface became 
diversified with hill and dale; white villages and 
churches occurred at proper intervals; the ground was 
generally cleared and under good farming; and only 
so much forest was left as served to ornament the 
landscape. - For a tract of forty or fifty miles along 
this route, with Canandaigua as its centre, the country, 
so far as I had an opportunity of judging, is one of the 
most pleasing parts of America. Western New York, 
however, is nearly all a choice district ; and as it has 
now been settled for a long period, it shews numerous 
tokens of an advanced condition. We see fields in 
which there are no stumps—always a sure sign of 
antiquity ; and one fancies from the look of the 
villages, that he might find in them as many as three 
generations of inhabitants. 

Although prepared by these appearances of maturity, 
which greatly reminded me of home, I was, notwith- 
standing, surprised by the staid, and—I must use the 
word—genteel, aspect of Canandaigua. Excepting 
that many of the houses were of wood, there was little 
to suggest the idea that we were out of England. 
Imagine a pretty piece of country, with hills of 


* On Monday, the railway across Street, in Erie, was 
torn up at about noon, in obedience to the orders of the mayor. 
The reason alleged for this renewed attack upon the railway 
company is, that certain cars, containing freight from Cleveland 
for Buffalo, were sent through direct, instead of being stopped at 
Erie, and the property there transhipped. The sheriff of the 
borough was promptly on the ground, and did everything in his 
power to prevent the track from being removed, making an earnest 
appeal to those who were present to aid him in enforcing the laws, 
and in preventing any infringement of the rights of the company. 
The spectators, however, stood regardless of the appeal, and per- 
mitted the employés of the mayor to proceed with their work. It 
is proper to add, that this fresh outburst of Erie indignation will 
not interrupt nor retard the travel between Buffalo and the West, 
The break extends only a few feet, and a ——s as we are 
—— as a means of preventing freight-cars from passing 

Erie without breaking bulk New York Tribune, March 17, 1854. 
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moderate height clothed in woods of brightly oy 
foliage—a beautiful sheet of water, fourteen miles 

long and from one to two miles in breadth, glittering 
like a gem amidst these picturesque elevations—and 
on a broad slope rising from the northern extremity 
of the lake, a town, consisting for the greater part 
of detached villas, the abode of a retired and tranquil 
population. Such is a place of repose 
—an anomaly in a land of oalntiog bustle—a Chel- 
tenham without racket. Extending upward from the 
margin of the lake, the main street is fully a mile long, 
and as broad as a fashionable square in London; and, 
as is usual in America, it is lined on each side with a 
row of trees, which offer an agreeable shade in summer. 
At the centre, this spacious thoroughfare is crossed at 
right angles by another street, along which the railway 
has been laid, so as to make the terminus exactly in 
the middle of the town. Adjoining this central point, 
we find a hotel of the ordinary gigantic dimensions, 
which I can recommend for its good management. 
With all suitable conveniences, in the way of stores, 
educational establishments, libraries, and churches, 
according to taste, and with society of quite a select 
class, this town of villas, and gardens, and rows of 


and green paddocks for sleek horses and cows, | the 


trees, 

and stylish caspases | driving about making calls, and 
a lake for boating and fishing, is really the beau-ideal 
of a place where one would like to spend the quiet 
evening of life. 

Here, at anyrate, I passed two or three days with no 
common satisfaction in the mansion of a kind friend, 
who had been long resident in the country, and I was 
glad to have an opportunity for making some inquiries 
respecting the price of land and other subjects of 
importance to emigrants. I have already mentioned 
that the western part of the state of New York is, 
from geniality of climate, fertility of soil, and other 
advantages, exceedingly eligible for the settlement of 
agriculturists. At Canandaigua, cleared farms of 
various kinds may be heard of for sale, but at prices 
corresponding to the advanced value of property ; and 
if uncleared or partially cleared lands are wanted, they 
also can be had without trouble, and at a very moderate 
cost.* 

Any one looking at a map of the States, will observe 
that in this part of the country there is a number of 
lakes, besides that of Canandaigua, the whole stretching 
in the same direction parallel with each other. All are 
beautiful, with pretty towns in their vicinity—Geneva, 
at the head of Seneca Lake, being one of the largest of 
the group. According to geologists, the several valleys 
embracing these sheets of water were at one time—but 
who can tell how long ago?—the channels of outlet of 
Lake Ontario, which thus found its way to the Hudson. 
No one can travel by the line of railway which pursues 
its course along the heads of the different lakes to | had 
aye and Utica, without seeing evidences of the 
action of rushing water on the face of rocky steeps, 
and being, accordingly, impressed with the belief that 
— changes must have taken place in this interesting 


trict. 

The railway from Canandaigua, which is an extension 
of that from Rochester, passes successively through a 
number of towns rapidly growing in size, and attaining 
considerable importance as seats of manufactures. The 
principal town of this kind is Syracuse, celebrated for 
its extensive manufacture of salt from brine-springs. 
The water is pumped from deep wells, and the salt is 
made, according to quality, either by solar evaporation, 
or by boiling. There are now about 200 manufactories 
of this article, and as much as 5,000,000 of bushels are 


. smaller of of excellent 


produced annually. The land in which the wells are 
sunk being public property, the state, as I understand, 
receives as duty a cent per bushel. As Syracuse is 
situated on the Erie Canal, and communicates by rail- 
way in different directions, it has many facilities for 
trade: it is a well-built and rapidly growing city. 

Southwards from Syracuse, the railway gets into the 
valley of the Mohawk, and after passing the flourishing 
town of Utica, much fine scenery is disclosed. At 
Little Falls, a small but busy town situated 
rocky protuberances and overhanging cliffs, with the 
river dashing and _s over its rugged channel, the 
draughtsman would find numerous subjects for his 
pencil, equal in picturesque beauty to some of the best 
points in Swiss landscape. When we consider that 
only seventy years have elapsed since pretty nearly 
the whole of the district through which we are passing 
was a wilderness by tribes of Indians, its 
present condition as an apparently old-settled country, 
with thriving cities, elegant mansions, and improved 
farm-establishments, seems quite marvellous. A gentle- 
man at Canandaigua told me that, about forty years 
ago, he could not reach Albany in less than a week, 
the journey being one of great toil on horseback. Now, 
distance is performed by railway in ten hours. 

My previous visit to Albany having been very brief, 
I now remained some time in the place, to see its 
State-house, public libraries, and normal-school estab- 
lishment. The State-house, situated on the top of 
the rising-ground on which the city has been built, 
is a conspicuous and elegant structure, devoted to the 
meetings of the legislature of the state of New York. 
In connection with it, I was shewn a library of 30,000 
volumes, for the use of members, and open to the 
public. A considerable number of the books are of the 
best English editions, no expense being spared to pro- 
cure works of the highest class in general literature. 
Adjoining is an extensive law-library. Among the more 
interesting works shewn to strangers, is a series of 
large volumes, embracing the printed legislative pro- 
ceedings since the English organisation of the colony. 
It is interesting to observe in the series, how, at the 
Revolution, the British royal arms and styles of expres- 
sion are quietly dropped, and followed by the repub- 
lican forms, as if no break had taken place in the 
course of procedure. One of the volumes during the 
colonial régime purports to be printed by Franklin. 
There are likewise shewn some old colonial charters 
from the king of England—dingy sheets of vellum, 
kept as curiosities in glass-cases, along with mummies 
from Thebes, and other instructive antiquities. It 
is pitiable to see ‘George the Third, King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland,’ as he is styled in these 
old writs, reduced to this condition ; but at the same 
wy it must be allowed that if George and his advisers 

possessed a little more discretion, his charters 
and those of his descendants might have been living 
utilities, instead of obsolete curiosities. 

At the time of my visit, a new building for a state- 
library was fitting up at an expense of 80,000 dollars. 
On the opposite side of the square stands the State-hall, 
containing the administrative offices of the state; and 
near it is the City-hall. Both are of white marble, 
and have a fine architectural effect. In these several 
establishments I received every desired information; 
and on my departure, I carried with me not only the 
grateful recollection of much undeserved kindness, but 
presents of state-papers and on a most munifi- 
cent scale, Of all the states in the Union, that of 
New York has excelled in the grandeur of its public 
documents. Numerous statistical, historical, and scien- 
tific investigations have been issued at the expense of 
the state, in a series of large and splendidly illustrated 
volumes; and these are imparted in a manner so liberal 
and considerate as to command universal respect. 

Originally a Dutch settlement, Albany in the present 
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day is a substantial city of thoroughly American 
appearance, with about 60,000 inhabitants; and its 
situation near the head of the navigation of ‘the Hud- 
son, renders it a flourishing emporium of commerce. 

Steam-vessels daily descend the Hudson to New York, 
making a voyage of 125 miles; and the return-voyage 
upwards is considered to be one of the most agreeable 
trips in river-navigation. The time of departure of the 
boats not being quite convenient for me, I descended, 
not by steamer, but by railway—the line, in many parts 
of its course, being erected on piles within the edge 
of the water, and at other places keeping within sight 
of the finer parts of the river. After so much has been 
written by travellers of the scenery of the Hudson 
from New York to Albany, it will not be expected that 
I should describe its varied beauties. For about twenty 
miles, midway, it goes through a picturesque moun- 
tainous district, known as the Highlands of the Hudson; 
and here it may be said to resemble the Rhine without 
its ruined castles. Instead of these, we have several 
forts—among others, West Point, of historical interest 
—many pretty villages and mansions, and here and 
there islands of the rarest beauty. In the vicinity of 
this mountain-tract, we have the town of Poughkeepsie, 
on the left or northern bank. For sundry reasons—one 
of them the desire, to see an old friend, and another 
to visit a venerable American writer who lives in the 
neighbourhood—I stopped at Poughkeepsie for a couple 
of days. A more delightful little town can hardly be 
imagined. Not so retired as Canandaigua, it has yet 
a good deal of its character. Lying basking in the sun 
on the sloping banks of the Hudson, its long streets 
lined with trees, and its neighbourhood dotted over with 
detached villas—some of them in a fine Elizabethan 
style of architecture—and situated within an hour and 
a half by railway of New York, it is doubtless one of 
the most pleasant places of residence for those who do 
not choose to be in the world, and yet not quite out of 
it. Poughkeepsie has several large manufactories, and 
a considerable trade with the adjacent parts of the 
country ; and with a population of 14,000, I was assured 
it does not own a single public-house—a phenomenon 
worth mentioning. 

One of the days during my stay was devoted to an 
excursion to the residence of Mr Paulding, situated a 
few miles from the town, on a rising-ground command- 
ing a view of the Hudson and Catskill Mountains 
beyond. The visit to the spot, with its literary and 
other associations, is an incident long to be remem- 
bered with pleasure. A ride by railway carried me 
speedily from Poughkeepsie to New York—a place far 
too important to be noticed at the end of this rambling 
account of my journey eastwards. W. C. 


VISIT TO A TURKISH CASTLE. 


WE started at ten o’clock, one fine morning, a small 
party of four, for a stroll through the woods to the 
castle of Pacha Sheflie, a venerable-looking old gentle- 
man, whose acquaintance we had previously made, and 
who had promised to shew us his farm when next we 
honoured him with a visit. We provided ourselves 
with sundry bottles of Tenedos wine, one of cogniac, 
some kid-pies, reindeer-tongues, &c., and we took our 
guns and servants, intending to bivouac under the 
shade of the tall trees during the heat of the day. 

We shot a fine hare, several head of game, and a 
brown bird very much resembling a bird of paradise, 
here called a poo poo, which was stuffed on our return 
to our ship. But shooting is thirsty work, and we 
looked in vain for a stream of water to cool our wine 
in; so we thought it our best plan to proceed at once 
to ‘the pacha’s castle, and ask for a jar of water—the 
exigency of the case being a fair excuse for breaking 
the noonday repose of the inhabitants. On arriving 


there, we knocked and shouted very unceremoniously, 
considering it was at the castle-gate of one of the 
nobles of the land; but Englishmen do strange things 
in strange countries. At length the pacha himself 
answered our summons. Instead of the rich and pic- 
turesque vestments in which we had formerly seen him, 

he now descended in a morning-dress of white linen, 
and demanded in a surly tone the cause of our intru- 
sion. It was evident that he did not at first recognise 
me in my shooting-jacket and broad-brimmed som- 
brero, but he recovered his composure on being re- 
minded of our former visit, his own hospitality, and the 
portrait we had sketched of himself and his pretty 
little daughter Fatima. He then disappeared, and, to 
our great surprise, returned speedily in full costume— 
a gorgeous silk dress, with a scarlet sash, a splendid 
diamond ring, &c. Going through the ceremonies of a 
courteous reception, he invited us to go in and see the 
‘castillio.” In we went, accordingly, and all over it 
he took us. No sign of life was in it at all. He took 
us into one room full of magnificent Turkish saddlery, 
and then into another in which he kept his arms. 
There were some beautiful Turkish scimitars, in silver 
scabbards, with such razor-like blades that I felt as 
if my head was off while looking at them. There 
were also some pistols of rich and curious workman- 
ship, and before the doors, in each room, hung a verse 
of the Koran. We ascended by a dark and narrow 
staircase to the top of the castle, which commanded a 
fine view of the Dardanelles, and the forts of Sestos 
and Abydos, so famous in classic story. Upon exami- 
nation, we saw that we were in a stronghold, a sort of 
Blue Beard’s castle, which idea was rather increased by 
the report of one of the servants who had been sent 
down a trap-door to draw water out of the well, which 
was in the centre of the building—that ‘it smelt as if 
half-a-dozen dead bodies were down there!’ And there 
was a strange, distrustful tone about the whole place. 
There were iron doors to some of the rooms, into 
which our host did not introduce us, and these, we 
concluded, were the doors of the harem. The entrance- 
door was in the centre of the building, some twenty 
feet from the ground, and the only way to reach it 
was by passing over a narrow bridge. When this was 
cut off, the place was inaccessible, for all the windows 
were small, and iron bars crossed them in every 
direction. 

Having obtained a supply of water and a vessel for 
cooling our wine, we proposed adjourning to the fields 
to discuss our provisions. We asked our friend the 
pacha to accompany us, and he ised to join us as 
soon as we had finished our meal. Under the shade 
of a broad spreading oak-tree, we arranged our feast, 
the bread-bags in which we had brought it serving for 
table-cloth. As we were reclining upon the grass, 
the pacha’s two wives, closely veiled, and his two chil- 
dren, passed before us, attended by several black slaves, 
in a sort of procession. They were either going to or 
returning from the bath. Shortly after, we saw the 
old pacha himself, with his son, a fine boy of about 
eight years of age, his little daughter Fatima on a 
donkey, and a retinue of blackies, crossing the fields 
and coming towards us. 

He joined our little party, and sat cross-legged by my 
side with the little Fatima and his son. Fatima was 
-a lovely creature: she was not in the least shy; she 
only smiled, and looked inquiringly at me with her 
large fawn-like eyes when I took her little hand in 
mine to examine the colouring of henna, with which, 
according to the custom of her country, her fingers 
were deeply stained. Her eyebrows were made to 
meet with something that had very much the appear- 
ance of burned cork. She had been decorated for the 
occasion with a turban, in addition to her usual cos- 
tume. The little boy was clad in richly embroidered 


silk; and altogether, I think we must have formed a 
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very picturesque group, with our background of peak- 
like trees and woodland slopes. 

We offered wine to our guest, which he smelt, and 
then, shaking his head, said, with evident disgust: 
‘Sensatemi, signore, the Prophet has denied it; the 
Mussulman may not taste of the juice of the grape.’ 
But when we offered him brandy, his eyes sparkled, 
and he tossed off about half a tumbler of it raw, 
although we recommended water with it; and then 
he took another, and then another and another pull 
at the same generous liquor, until he ended by finish- 
ing the bottle—a feat he accomplished before he had 
been cross-legged an hour and a half. Of course he 
became very ‘royal’ and very amusing. In a short 
time, the stateliness of the old Turk had quite departed. 
He sang and danced; slapped me repeatedly on the 
thigh, which he made to sound again, and which seemed 
a favourite amusement with him; then, all at once, 
making a dash at me, he would have bestowed on me 
a most affectionate kiss, had I not cried out for help, 
exclaiming: ‘Take him off! take him off!’ upon which 
he turned his polite attention to another of our party, 
who, however, pulled the old pacha’s beard so hard, 
that he at length desisted. The old Turk had been 
a soldier in his youth; and military glory, ‘the 
ruling passion strong in grog,’ returning upon him, 
he seized a loaded gun which lay beside us, and began 
to figure away with it. But when he came to the 
word ‘ Present,’ I made a rush and dispossessed it of 
its cap, and then I did not care, but ‘fell in’ with 
him, with my stick shouldered; and we marched up 
and down together, calling out our different words 
of command, to the great amusement of our friends. 

But the sun began to get low in the sky, and little 
Fatima grew tired, and cried to go home; so I took 
hold of one of the old pacha’s arms, my friend seized 
the other, and between us we almost carried the old 
ruffian home, for walk he could not. He would have 
inflicted on me another drunken kiss, but being a little 
man, could not reach me, and I was easily able to ward 
off his polite intentions in that way. Arrived at the 
castle-gate, he shouted loudly, and out came slaves, 
black and white, and children too, and much they 
marvelled to see the old Turk drag us all after him 
into the old den again—Turcomans being very tena- 
cious of admitting Giaours under the same roof with 
their wives. The Giaours were wicked enough to 
wish to see these said wives, and presently, while 
the pacha was grinding away on the stairs upon 
a broken-winded old hand-organ of singular construc- 
tion, with an attempt at a song, two very pretty 
heads were thrust out at the iron door we had before 
noticed. Very young and very beautiful were they, 
but they quickly disappeared ; and when the youngest 
and most indiscreet of our party, with boy-like curi- 
osity, tried to peep through the keyhole, in order to 
get another glimpse of the fair inmates of the iron- 
doored chamber, the little Mussulman, who, as I said 
before, was a fine boy of about eight years old, placed 
himself before it, and shook his fist most vehemently ; 
nor would he move away from the place he had taken 
upon himself to protect. As Mrs Blue Beard and 
Sister Anne appeared no more, and their drunken lord 
did not seem inclined to introduce us to the ladies, we 
at length beat our retreat amidst his repeated shouts 
of ‘Bravo! bravo! Inglesi; bravo! bravo!’ 


MENDELSSOEN. 

There was this inexpressible comfort in all intercourse 
with Mendelssohn, that he made no secret of his likings and 
dislikings. Few men so distinguished have been so simple, 
so cordial, so considerate; but few have been so innocent 
of courtiership, positive or negative. One might be sure 
that a welcome from him was a welcome indeed. I thought 
then, as I do now, his face one of the most beautiful which 
has ever been seen. No portrait extant does it justice. A 


Titian would have generalised, and, out of its many expres- 
sions, made up one which, in some sort, should reflect the 
many characteristics and humours of the Poet : his earnest 
seriousness—his childlike truthfulness—his clear, cultivated 
intellect—his impulsive vivacity. The German painters 
could only invest a theatrical, thoughtful-looking man with 
that serious cloak which plays so important a part on the 
stage, and in the portraits of their country; and conceive 
the task accomplished, when it was not so much as begun. 
None of them has perpetuated the face with which Men- 
delssohn listened to the music in which he delighted, or 
the face with which he would crave to be told again some 
merry story, though he knew it already by heart. I felt in 
that first half-hour, that in him there was no stilted senti- 
ment, no affected heartiness; that he was no sayer of deep 
things, no searcher for witty ones; but one of a pure, 
sincere intelligence—bright, eager, and happy, even when 
most imaginative.—Perhaps there was no contemporary at 
once strong, simple, and subtle enough to paint such a 
= with such a countenance.—Chorley’s Modern German 
‘usic. 


A CHILD’S SMILE. 


oat I ioe we you—That in heaven their angels do always 
of my Father which is in heaven.’ 
A cutLp’s smile—nothing more ; 
Quiet, and soft, and grave, and seldom seen ; 
Like summer lightning o’er, 
Leaving the little face again serene. 


I think, boy well-beloved, 

Thine angel, who did weep to see how far 
Thy childhood is removed 

From sports that dear to other children are, 


On this pale cheek has thrown 

The brightness of his countenance, and made 
A peace most like his own, 

A beauty that we look on, half afraid : 


Marvelling, will it stay 
To manhood’s prime, or will that angel fair, 
On some yet unknown day, 
Take the child-smile, and leave the wrinkle Care. 


Nay, fear not. As is given 

To thee the father’s look, fond watching o'er: 
Thine angel, up in heaven 

Beholds Our Father's face for evermore. 


Ah, may He help thee bear 

Thy burden, as thy father helps thee now: 
That thou mayst come to wear 

That soft child-smile upon an old man’s brow! 


SLEEP OF PLANTS IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


Mr Seemann, the naturalist of Kellett’s arctic expedition, 
states a curious fact respecting the condition of the vege- 
table world during the long day of the arctic summer. 
Although the sun never sets while it lasts, plants make no 
mistake about the time when, if it be not night, it ought to 
be, but regularly as the evening hours approach, and when 
a midnight sun is several above the horizon, droop 
their leaves and sleep, even as they do at sunset in more 
favoured climes. ‘If man, observes Mr Seemann, ‘ should 
ever reach the pole, and be undecided which way to turn 
when his compass has become sluggish, his timepiece out 
of order, the plants which he may happen to meet will shew 
him the way; their sleeping leaves tell him that midnight 
is at hand, and that at that time the sun is standing in the 
north.’—American Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
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